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ally called Monadnock, 
miny No. 4, is situated about 
—} five miles southwest of 
and in full view of Mo- 
nadnock mountain. This grand old 
mountain gives character to this en- 
tire region of country. 
not remarkable, as its highest peak is 
only 3,186 feet above the level of the 
sea, but it stands out alone—the one 
great mountain of southern New 
Hampshire, and of northeastern and 
north-central Massachusetts, while 
the beauty and grandeur of its out- 
lines never fail to attract the atten- 
tion and move the sensibilities of the 
beholder. 






Its height is 


F. Blake. 


From an early period it was styled 
the Grand Monadnock, and this dis- 
tinctive name is plainly of Indian 
origin. 


And then, forever firm and clear, 

His lofty turret upward springs, 
He owns no rival summit near, 

No sovereign but the King of Kings 
Thousands of nations have passed by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on high, 

He rears in melancholy glory. 

— Peabody. 


Fitzwilliam is bounded on the north 
by Jaffrey and Troy; on the east by 
Rindge and Jaffrey ; on the south by 
Winchendon and Royalston, Mass. ; 
and on the west by Richmond and 
Troy, chiefly by the former. 
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In 1815, the new town of Troy was 
incorporated by taking portions of its 
territory from the towns of Richmond, 
Swanzey, Marlborough, and about 
four thousand acres of land from the 
northwesterly part of Fitzwilliam. 
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The larger portion of Troy being 
taken from Marlborough and Fitzwil- 
liam, makes the boundary line be- 
tween Troy and Fitzwilliam like a 
series of steps gradually ascending 
from the northwest to the northeast. 
The subject of the formation of a new 
town had been agitated by the 
citizens of the north part of the town 
as early as 1803, but the assent of 
Fitzwilliam was not obtained until 
I5I5. 

Fitzwilliam is sixty miles south- 
west from Concord, thirteen south- 
east from Keene, and seventy-seven 
miles northwest from Boston. The 
Cheshire division of the Fitchburg 
railroad passes through the town in a 
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northwesterly direction. The Fitz- 
william station is located at the Depot 
village (so called, which is the geo- 
graphical centre of the town) and 
about one mile southwest of the Cen- 
ter village. The Depot village has 
annually increased in population 
since the building of the Cheshire 
railroad in 1848, and now contains 
stores, post-office, several mills and 
manufacturing plants, the Methodist 
chapel, the “Columbian school,” and 
numerous stone sheds, where large 
quantities of the Fitzwilliam granite 
are utilized in great quantities. 
Howeville is a hamlet in the south- 


ern part of the town at the outlet of 
Laurel Lake. Here are found the 
Laurel Lake hotel, which was built 
in 1897, and several summer resi- 
dences of prominent citizens of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. 

Bowkerville is a small manufactur- 
ing village located in the northern 
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part of the town,—the largest mill (a 
pail shop) was consumed by fire dur- 
ing the past winter. 

The State Line is another small 
village in the southeast part of the 
town on the line of the Fitchburg 


oO 


tinguished Revolutionary _ soldier, 
whose merits as an officer and a true 
patriot will be more fully described 
hereafter. (A sketch of the life and 
service of Gen. James Reed, by the 
author of this article, will appear in 
a future number of the GRANITE 
MonTHLY.) Of the original proprie- 
tors he was the only one who settled 
in the township. 

As early as 1768 the settlers were 
agitating the subject of the incorpora- 
tion of the town, there being opposi- 
tion to the movement on the part of 
several of the non-resident proprietors. 

Sampson Stoddard, by far the larg- 





railroad. It contains a depot, post- 
a small store, and _ several 
manufacturing establishments; one 
of the mills and three of the dwel- 
ling houses in this village, however, 
are situated over the town line in the 
town of Rindge. 


office, 


Fitzwilliam is elevated above most 
of the adjoining territory; the altitude 
above the level of the sea at mean 
tide water at the Center village is 
1,150 feet. The highest elevation in 
town is West hill, sometimes called 
Little Monadnock, which is 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The first settlement was made by 
Gen. James Reed, John Fasset, Ben- 
jamin Bigelow, and others in 1760- 
’65. General Reed became a dis- 


1,600 


est proprietor, was not ready to sanc- 
tion any proceedings that favored a 
plan of incorporation, as will be seen 
by the following : 

TO his Excellency John Wentworth Esqr 
Captain General, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over his Majesty’s Province of 
New Hamp. the Honble His Majesty’s Coun- 


cil for said Province. The memorial of Samp- 
son Stoddard of Chelmsford in the County of 


wer, . poset 
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Genera! Reed Stepher 


Batcheller 


Middlesex in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay shews :— 

That there is a tract of land in the Province 
of New Hampshire of the contents of about six 
miles square Granted by the Purchasers of 
the Right of John Tufton Mason Esqr. to Your 
Memorialist and others called the Township of 
Monadnock No. 4;—that the greater part there- 
of is finally vested in him, that he has at great 
expence settled a very considerable number of 
inhabitants thereon. 

Wherefore your Memorialist humbly prays 
that the lands aforesaid may not be incorpor- 
ated into a Town, and the Inhabitants there 
Infranchised with all Town privileges without 
their first giving Notice to him of their design 
of applying to yr Excelly and honors and your 
Memorialist shall (as in duty bound) Ever 
pray. 


Sampson Stoddard. 
Portsmo July 11, 1768. 


Action was taken towards the in- 
corporation of the town at the annual 
meeting of the proprietors March 31, 
1773. This meeting was ‘‘held at 
the house of James Reed, inn holder, 
with John Mellen, moderator. James 
Reed, Esq., John Mellen, and Joseph 
Hemminway were appointed a com- 
mittee to repair to the Governor and 
Council of this Province to have this 
township incorporated into a town 
and to have town privileges as soon 
as may be.’’ 

From the fact that the petition pre- 
sented to the governor was signed by 
James Reed alone, the probability is 
that he was not accompanied by the 
other members of the committee. 

General Reed presented the peti- 





tion to the governor and the council, 
and on the roth day of May the same 
year (1773), the charter was granted. 
This charter is in the usual form. 
James Reed, Esq., was the only per- 
son named to call the first meeting 
of the inhabitants of said town “ with- 
in thirty days from the date thereof.’’ 

Why the name Fitzwilliam (the 
son of William) was given to the 
town is known only through tradi- 
tion. Farmer's New Hampshire Ga- 
cetteery states that the town ‘‘ was 
named from the Earl of Fitzwilliam,”’ 
and Rev. John Sabin gives this testi- 
mony in the historical lecture deliv- 
ered by him in 1836. “It was named,” 
he says, ‘‘after the Earl of Fitzwil- 
liam, I believe, an Irish gentleman, 
then considered a very worthy man. 
Time has been after the burning of 
our meeting house that I wished to 
remind him of the town named for 
him and give him an opportunity for 
his substantial remembrance of this 
his child. It is supposed that he 
lives in name and title in a descen- 
dant; at least, he did a few years 
since.’’ 

That the Earl of Fitzwilliam was a 
man of influence and established 


reputation appears from the fact that 
Edmund Burke addressed to him one 
of his important communications rela- 
tive to British interests. 
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This town was doubtless name. for 
this English and Irish earl, and the 
strong probability is that he was an 
acquaintance and friend of Governor 
John Wentworth, or a connection by 
marriage. This governor was the 
of that had _ re- 
cently been appointed to office by 
royal authority. For many years the 
Wentworth family had furnished gov- 
ernors for the province of New Hamp- 
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second name, and 










shire, and the predecessor of th's 
John Wentworth, Benning Went- 
worth, had been in the habit of giv- 
ing the names of his intimate friends 
and favorites to not a few of the 
towns for which he obtained charters, 
and to counties also. The 
probability is that his nephew, the 
last royal governor, followed his ex- 


some 


ample in naming Fitzwilliam. 

Therefore, in all probability the 
town was named for the fourth Irish 
and second English earl, William 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam, who 
born in 1748; died 1833. He suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his uncle, the 
second Marquis of Rockingham, and 
prefixed to his surname the name 
Wentworth. 

Mrs. Kate O. (Fullam) Kimball of 
this town, now deceased, took a 
lively interest in the history of Fitz- 


was 
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william, and when she was in Eng- 
land in 1883, she sent to Earl Fitz- 
william several photographs of views 
in our town and village. The earl 
replied by sending to her for our 
town library a number of photo- 
graphs and engravings, including 
portraits of several members of the 
family, various views of his country 
seats, the parish church, exterior and 
interior, and other subjects of inter- 





been 


have 
framed and now adorn the walls of 
our public library, which is located 


These 


set 
est. 


pictures 


on the first floor 
building. 


of our town hall 

The first picture here presented is 
of the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, for 
whom the town was named by Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth. The second 
is of the sixth or present Earl Fitz- 
william. Wentworth House is the 
principal country seat of Earl Fitz- 
william, and is surrounded by a park 
of fifteen hundred acres. 

Since the Fitzwilliam family pre- 
fixed the Wenthworth name to their 
own they have carried the arms of 
both families, an engraving of which 
is here given. The second and third 
quarters and the second crest are for 
Wentworth, the first and fourth quar- 
ters and first crest for Fitzwilliam. 
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James Reed called the first meeting 
of the town under its charter, but no 
record of that important meeting ap- 
pears to be in existence. Early in 
the year 1785, the dwelling house of 
Samuel Patrick, then town clerk of 
Fitzwilliam, was burned. The town 
book of records was rescued from the 
fire in a badly damaged condition, 
but all the loose papers appertaining 
to the business of the town were en- 
tirely destroyed. All the records of 

773 are gone, the book now com- 
mencing with the warrant for the 
annual meeting in 1774. 

Although we have no formal record 
of the business done in 1773, the call 
for the town meeting, which was held 
March 17, 1774, shows us who five of 
the officers of the town were when it 
was first organized; for this call 
which is dated March 20, 1774, was 
signed by John Mellen and Joseph 
Grow, selectmen, and was served by 
Edward Kendall, constable, whose 
return was made on the day of the 
mecting—March 17, 1774; while we 
find that Edward Kendall, as one of 
the selectmen, had been previously 
engaged in laying out a road in the 
township. 

The first town clerk was plainly 
James Reed, as all the earliest town 
records are in his handwriting. 

The records of the above mentioned 


meeting of March 17, 1774, shows 
the election of the following town 
officers: Moderator, James Reed; 
town clerk, James Reed; selectmen, 
James Reed, John Mellen, Lieutenant 
Brigham; constable and collector, 
Levi Brigham; treasurer, John Mel- 
len; tithingmen, Joseph Grow, Ca- 
leb Winch; highway surveyors, Sam- 
uel Killpatrick, John Angier, Francis 
Fullam, David Pary, Stephen Harris. 

It appears from the records of the 
proprietors that public worship was 
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maintained in Monadnock No. 4, 
as early as 1768, for Mr. Nehemiah 
Parker, a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1763; served the people 
as minister during the autumn of 
1768, and the following winter. 

At a regularly called meeting of 
the proprietors holden at the house 
of James Reed, November 14, 1769, 
at which James Reed, Esq., was 
moderator of the meeting and was 
chosen proprietor’s clerk, John Mel- 
len was chosen treasurer; Daniel 
Mellen, collector; and James Reed, 
John Fassett, and Isaac Applin, 
assessors; it was 

‘* Voted, that two Dollars be raised 
on Each lot of the Grantees and to be 
immediately paid to the Collector to 
pay the charges already arisen to- 
wards building a Meeting House in 
said township and to pay for preach- 
ing next summer.”’ 
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Voted, and chose James Reed, 
John Mellen, and Edward Kendall a 
Committee to provide stuff and build 
a meeting house in said Township; 
so far as to inclose the outside and 
lay the lower floor."’ 

This was before the site for the 
meeting house was fixed upon, 
through the recommendations of an- 
other committee which was done 
April 18, 1770. The location fixed 
upon was on the hill near the school- 
house in district No. 8, the northeast 
corner of the building being very 
near or upon the spot where ‘‘the 
old hearse-house’’ afterwards stood 
for many years, which many of the 
present generation can well remem- 
ber. 

At the last mentioned meeting the 
same men were appointed ‘‘a com- 
mittee to provide for the raising of 
the meeting house.’’ 

The history of Fitzwilliam states: 
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““It appears that the house was raised in the 
month of May, 1770. The tradition is that 
every man in town was present and aided in 
the work. The timbers were of oak just taken 
from the forest, and very heavy ; and when the 
men had raised the first tier of the frame breast 
high, they found themselves unable to raise it 
any higher. Atthe same time they dared not 
let it down, for some of them would doubtless 
have been crushed by it, and either killed or 
maimed for life. In this emergency two men 
arrived from Rindge, by whose timely aid the 
danger was averted, and the frame went up. 

“The meeting-house, though a number of 
years passed by before it was completed, was a 
substantial though plain building, and for that 


day and region somewhat spacious and con- 
venient. It fronted the south, though it had 
doors upon the east and west sides also. The 
pulpit was upon the north end or side toward 
the cemetery opposite the south door, and over 
it was the sounding-board, a huge structure 
then universal in all meeting-houses of any pre- 
tension, and ignorantly supposed to aid the 
acoustic properties of the house. Just below the 
pulpit, in front of it, was the deacons’ seat, a 
place of honor, where the two godly ‘ fathers of 
the church’ sat on ordinary as well as extraor- 
dinary occasions. 

“The entire establishment would not be 
deemed as ornamental and reflecting credit 
upon the taste of the builders and owners at 
the present day, but it was measurably conven- 
ient, and for a part of the year at least comfort- 
able, as this word was then understood. Of 
course there was no heating apparatus in it, 
but the pastor’s house was near, with its great 
fires for warming during the intermission, and 
at a little later date foot-stoves were a part of 
the common household furniture. This, with 
some occasional repairs and improvements, 
was the religious home of the entire population 
of Fitzwilliam for more than forty years, 
though we have no exact data respecting the 
year when it was first occupied for public wor- 
ship, and no account of its dedication, if it was 
ever dedicated. For some years before occupy- 
ing the meeting-house the people held their 
Sabbath services in private houses or at the 
inn of Mr. Reed, as circumstances or necessity 
required. Religious meetings during the week 
were then very uncommon.’ 


It is uncertain whether there was 
constant preaching in Monadnock, 
No. 4, after Mr. Nechemiah Parker 
left, and before the arrival of the first 
settled minister, Rev. Benjamin Brig- 
ham, who was ordained March 29, 
1771. The record of his ordination 
reads as follows: 


“This day Mr. Benjamin Brigham was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry in this 
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place at the request of the church and proprie- 
tors, by the assistance of the churches in Marl- 
borough, Westborough, Royalston, Winchen- 
don, Keene, and Swanzey.” 

Prior to his ordination he had 
preached to the people several Sab- 
baths. His salary had been fixed 
by a vote of the proprietors at 453, 
6s., 8d., which after three years was 
to be increased by £2 annually till it 
should amount to £66, 13s., 4d., ster- 
ling, or something more than $350. 
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the exception a century ago, when 
churches and religious societies in- 
vited men of their choice to become 
their pastors. 

The ‘‘settlement’’ was in the 
nature of a gift to accept the call. 
With a farm of more than two hun- 
dred the settlement and the 
annual payment, this was certainly a 
generous support, especially as the 
purchasing power of money at that 
time was much greater than it is at 


acres, 
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According to the fundamental con- 
ditions imposed by the Masonian 
proprietors two lots of land of 100 
acres each had been reserved, which 
were to be given outright to the first 
settled minister, also two lots more 
had been reserved for the “use of the 
ministry,’’ of which he would have 
the income. 

Moreover a settlement of £80 law- 
ful money had been voted him. 
This was no part of his salary, but a 
gift like this was the rule rather than 
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the present day. The land was to be 
cleared indeed before it could be 
made to aid in the support of a 
family, but progress could be made 
in this work gradually. The pro- 
posals were certainly sufficient to 
place a pastor above want with com- 
mon industry and economy. 

All of the lands and improvements 
in the township, with the exception, 
for a time, of the twenty shares (forty 
lots) reserved by the Masonian pro- 
prietors for their own benefit were 
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taxable to raise the amount for the 
settlement and the annual salary, 
while all that purchased land under- 
stood the conditions of the bargain in 
this respect, so there could have been 
no occasion for hard feelings or dis- 
putes. 

The ordination of Rev. Mr. Brig- 
ham took place at the inn of James 
Reed on the old military road, north- 
west of the present Center village, 
near the house formerly occupied by 
Gilbert C. Bemis, recently destroyed 
by fire, as the new meeting house 
was not in a condition to be used. 
Mr. John Mellen provided for the 
council and other clergymen that 
might be in attendance for twenty- 
five dollars, this sum being paid by 
the proprietors. 

After a ministry of twenty-nine 
years, Mr. Brigham died, aged fifty- 
eight years. Rev. Mr. Lee of Royal- 
ston preached his funeral sermon. 
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From everything that can be gath- 
ered from the church records, which 
seem to have been faithfully kept by 
Mr. Brigham as clerk of the church, 
there were no dissensions to mar its 
beauty and hinder its usefulness dur- 
ing the long service of its first and 
honored pastor. 

The house which he owned and 
occupied was the well-known land- 
mark, the old dwelling just east of 
the church and cemetery at the foot 
of the hill, with the majestic elm in 
front of it, both of which have been 
recently removed. This house was 
built by Mr. Brigham, and was the 
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parsonage during most of his minis- 
try. The elm, it is said, was brought 
by his hired man from the flat to- 
ward the railroad station, and set out 
under the pastor’s direction. 

After the death of Mr. Brigham, 
Rev. Timothy Williams of Wood- 
stock, Conn., supplied the pulpit for 
several months; then Stephen Wil- 
liams, an elder brother, was ordained 
pastor, November 4, 1800. The 
town voted fifty-five dollars to meet 
the expenses of the ordination. 

Mr. Williams is reported to have 
been a man of good mind and scholar- 
ship, sound in doctrine, according to 
the standard of the times, a fluent 
and pleasing speaker, but unfortu- 
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nately of penurious and intemperate 
habits, which produced dissatisfac- 
tion among the people, and in less 
than two years from the date of his 
settlement, the church, the town, and 
the pastor himself, joined in calling a 
council for his dismission. 

The council assembled November 
19, 1802, at which time Mr. Williams 
was dismissed (without the usual or, 


indeed, any credentials), and the 
town voted on the same day its 
thanks 


“to the venerable ecclesiastical Council now 
in session in this town, for their patience, can- 
dor, and impartial attention to the business 
laid before them, and for the result they have 
reached; and that the town accept with grati- 
tude the proposal of the Hon. Gentlemen of 
the Clergy belonging to the Council to supply 
the desk in this town a certain time.” 


A number of candidates were heard 
after the dismission of Mr. Williams 
before the people generally were sat- 
isfied, but on August 20, 1804, the 
church called Mr. John Sabin of 
Pomfret, Conn., to the pastorate. 
The town concurred in the call, and 
he was installed March 6, 1805. He 
was born in Pomfret, Conn., April 
17, 1770, graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1797. He was an excellent 


classical scholar, and while eminently 
successful in his profession he also 
evinced a lively interest and exerted 
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a great influence for good in the civil 
affairs of the community. During 
his ministry Mr. Sabin had under his 
instruction (as was frequently the 
custom of the clergy in those days), 
several young men whom he fitted 
for college, and among the many 
names of those who are remembered, 
occur those of Samuel Dinsmore 
(afterwards governor of the state), 
George Dunbar, and Thomas M. 
Edwards of Keene. 

About 1839 or 1840, Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., was in 
Fitzwilliam as a teacher, and after 
the close of his school, remained sev- 
eral months to study with Mr. Sabin. 
Rev. Cyrus Stone, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished at Bombay, 
was a student under his instruction. 
Mr. Sabin’s wife was Mary Damon of 


missionary 
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Woodstock, Vt. Before he received 
a call to settle as pastor in this place, 
Mr. Sabin (then a licentiate) had 
passed through it on horseback on 
his way from Connecticut to Wood- 
stock, Vt. About a year after his 
ordination, in 1806, he brought his 
bride to this place. They came on 
horseback from Vermont to Keene, 
where they were met by a delegation 
of twenty of their parishioners, also 
on horseback, who escorted their pas- 
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tor and his bride to their home in 
Fitzwilliam. Madam Sabin, as she 
was familiarly called, was noted for 
her unvarying sweetness of disposi- 
tion, her scholarship, her wit, her 
culture and charity. 

It may be of interest to know that 


the Hon. George P. Marsh was 


taught his letters by Mrs. Sabin while 
a teacher in Vermont. 

Mr. Sabin was sole pastor from 
September 4, 


March 6, till 


1805, 





1844, when Mr. Horace Herrick of 
Peacham, Vt., and 
installed his About a 
year later Mr. the 
fortieth year of ministry, and 
Mr. Herrick, after a pastorate of 
about three years, was dismissed at 
his own request. 

Mr. Abraham Jenkins, Jr., a native 
of Barre, Mass., and a graduate of 
Amherst College, after supplying the 
pulpit for the space of four months, 
was called by the church and society 
to the pastorate, and ordained and 
installed as the fifth pastor, February 
16, 1848. 
six years, on account of failing health, 


ordained 
colleague. 
Sabin 


was 


died in 
his 


After a ministry of about 


he asked and obtained his dismission. 

Rev. John Woods, a native of this 
town, then became acting pastor and 
served the church and congregation 
faithfully for about six years. On 
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September 14, 1860, Mr. William L. 
Gaylord of Ashford, Conn., was 
called and ordained pastor; his min- 
istry covered a period of about seven 
years, when he was dismissed at his 
own request by a council, December 
26, 1867. During his residence here 
he served as a member of the school 


board for six years. He was ap- 
pointed school commissioner for 
Cheshire county, serving for two 


years. In 1867, he represented the 
town in the legislature. 

Rev. John F. Norton, a native of 
Goshen, Conn., who had been a pas- 
tor in Athol, Mass., between fifteen 
and sixteen years, was installed pas- 
tor here September 23, 1868, after he 
had supplied the pulpit six months. 
After a ministry of five years, Mr. 
Norton was dismissed at his own re- 
quest March 31, 1873, and removed 
to Natick, Mass., where he was 
employed to write the ‘‘ History of 
Fitzwilliam,’’ a work creditable alike 
to his ability, scholarship, and in- 
dustry, and to the town. To this 
work we are greatly imdebted for 
many facts contained in this article. 

Rev. John Colby, a native of York, 
Me., was at once called to supply the 
pulpit, and continued as acting pas- 
tor for about thirteen years. He was 
a graduate of Dartmouth, and of 
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Andover Theological Seminary. He 
served four years as a member of the 
school board here, and was a mem- 
ber of the legislature from this town 
in 1885. -After the close of his labors 
here, he removed to South Natick, 





Mass., and was pastor of the Congre- 
gational church there for several 
years, when he returned to Fitzwil- 
liam, having purchased the Coolidge 
residence, so called, where he now 
resides. 

Rev. William E. Dickenson from 
Amherst, Mass., supplied the pulpit 
for about three years, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. Amasa C. Fay of 
Worcester, Mass., who remained 
three years. The present pastor, 
Rey. Albert W. Howes, was ordained 
and installed March 2, 1898. 

The first meeting house erected in 
1770, on Cemetery Hill, as it was 
sometimes called, was too small, and, 
in many other respects, poorly fitted 
for the convenience and accommoda- 
tion of the congregation, and in 1796 
the matter of erecting a new one was 
brought lkefore the town, but the 
project was voted down. Although 
the subject was agitated and brought 
before the town from time to time, 
the location for the new meeting 
house was not fixed until 1816, when 
a new house was erected where the 
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town hall now stands. At a town 
meeting March 12, 1816, the town 
voted $400 towards the object, also 
‘‘to exempt persons belonging to the 
Baptist society, who signed the pro- 
test given to the selectmen, from pay- 
ing their tax of the $400 granted for 
the meeting house.’’ 

This church was a fine structure 
for the times. It was dedicated No- 
vember 6, 1816. It had been occu- 
pied only nine or ten Sabbaths when, 
during a thunder storm on the night 
of January 17, 1817, it was struck by 
lightning, fired, and burned to the 
ground. Nothing of importance was 
saved except the pulpit bible which 
Mr. Jonas Robeson removed from the 
building while the flames were burst- 
ing from the doors and windows. 

Measures were immediately taken, 
even before the fire had gone out, to 
rebuild on the same location, and the 
corner stone of the church was laid 
May 28, 1817, and the house was 
dedicated November 26, 1817, one 
year and twenty days after the dedi- 
cation of its predecessor. 





This edifice, which is still standing, 
is now owned by the town. Its inter- 
ior was remodeled and repaired in 
1860, and again in 1868, but no al- 
terations have ever been made on its 
exterior. The second floor is occu- 
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pied as a town hall, and on the first 
floor is located a large and convenient 
library which now contains 
4,543 the G. A. R. hall, 
and the offices of the selectmen and 
town clerk. 


room, 
volumes, 





had 


As the town 


gradually in- 
creased in population, in the year 
1827, and for several years follow- 


ing, dissatisfaction and dissensions 


arose the citizens 
all attend- 
ing one place of public worship—as 
to their religious views, and also in 


among many of 


of the town,—heretofore 


part on account of the’ pastor not 


being willing to make ministerial 
exchange with certain clergymen of 
the and 


which after considerable discussion 


adjoining towns vicinity, 
resulted in 
the organization of a new ecclesiasti- 
* The Or- 
The 


pastor, with the church organization, 


and some hard feelings, 


cal society, which was called 
thodox Society in Fitzwilliam.” 


went with the new society. 

In 1832, a meeting house was 
erected on the spot where the pres- 
ent Congregational church stands, 
the land being donated by Rev. Mr. 
Sabin. This church was dedicated 
October 31, 1832. For a year or 
more Mr. Sabin's congregation, while 
the work of building was in progress, 


worshiped in various places in town. 
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This new meeting house was 
burned January 15, 1857, and during 
the next season the present church 
was erected and was dedicated De- 
cember 31, 1857. In 1890 it under- 
went extensive improvements and re- 
pairs. 

Baptist preachers came to Fitzwil- 
liam as early as From the 
‘ History * and from other 
sources, it appears that in November, 
1789, a Baptist church was organized 
at the house of 


1750. 
of Troy’ 


Agabus Bishop, in 
the southwestern part of what is now 
the town of Troy, with twenty-five 
This church was known 
for about twenty-five years as ‘‘ the 
Baptist church of Fitzwilliam.’’ For 
twelve years it depended for preach- 
ing chiefly upon the 


members. 


3aptist pastors 
and school and dwell- 
ing houses furnished the places for 
its meetings. 


in the vicinity, 


Among those named 
as pastors of that church, after 1791, 
are Rufus Freeman, Arunah Allen, 


and Darius Fisher, the last mentioned 
of whom is said to have been pastor 
1815, 


for sixteen years. In about 






~ 
\ 


E. Fisher 


vonn 


the time when Troy was incorpo- 
rated, this church was divided to 
form what are now the Fitzwilliam 
and Troy Baptist churches. Some 
twelve or fourteen of its members 
became the nucleus of the Fitzwil- 
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liam church, and this was called 
‘The First Baptist Church of Fitz- 
william.’’ 

Several circumstances operated to 
impede its early growth especially 
the fact that it had no meeting house 
from this time (1815) until 1841. 
Rev. Arunah Allen appears to have 
been the first Baptist preacher be- 
longing to this town. He came to 
Fitzwilliam in 1799, began to preach 
in 1807 or 1808, and was ordained as 
an elder of the old Baptist church, 
whose members at that time resided 
largely on West hill and in Rich- 
mond. He continued to preach in 
Fitzwilliam till 1823, when he re- 
moved to Stockbridge, Vt. 

In 1840, the church seemed to ob- 
tain a new lease of life, for in May of 
that year Rev. John Peacock com- 
menced evangelistic labors in Fitz- 
william, and found a church of 
twenty-two members ready to enter 
heartily into his work. He com- 





Mountain House and Summit 





menced at once a series of meetings 
which were held partly in the old 
meeting house and partly in a school- 
house, and continued fifteen days. 
More than forty persons were sup- 
posed to have been converted, of 
whom thirty-six united with the 
church by baptism, and _ several 
others by letter. 

August 17 of the same year, the 
members of the church formed them- 
selves into an ecclesiastical society, 
to be called the Fitzwilliam Baptist 
society, and this was incorporated by 
an act of the legislature of New 
Hampshire, August 22, 1840. 


Capt. Jonathan S. Adams Samuel! Kendal! 


During the same year the church 
and society began to build a house 
of worship; it was dedicated in Au- 
gust, 1841. Soon after this a call 
was extended to Mr. Joseph Storer to 
become pastor. This being accepted, 
Mr. Storer was ordained November 
17, 1841, and was the first minister 
to occupy the pulpit of the new meet- 
ing house. He was pastor till June, 
1843, when Rev. Warren Cooper 
was called to the pastorate. Mr. 
Cooper filled this office about one 
year. He was succeeded June 10, 
1844, by Rev. John Peacock, whose 
pastorate continued till 1847. Au- 
gust 5 of that year Rev. C. M. Wil- 
lard was |installed pastor, and con- 
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tinued his labors more than three 
years. From 1851 to September 1, 
1862, when Rev. George W. Cutting 
became pastor there had been a suc- 
cession of five different ministers em- 
ployed by the church. Mr. Cutting 
remained with the people till Novem- 
ber 5, 1868. He represented Fitz- 
william in the legislature in the ses- 
sion of 1865, and again in 1866, and 
was a member of the school com- 


mittee. Rev. E. H. Watrous was 


called to the pastorate in April, 1869, 
and closed his labors here July 1, 
1872. He was succeeded by Rev. 
W.H. Day, who remained till June 





28, 1874. From 1874 to the present 
time short pastorates have followed, 
except that of Rev. Andrew Dunn, 
who was pastor for seven years. In 
1873 and 1874 the meeting house was 
extensively repaired and made sub- 
stantially new within and without. 
The present pastor is Rev. George 
H. Nickerson who was ordained De- 
cember 2, 1896. 

The Unitarian church has had ad- 
herents in this town from an early 
date. A meeting was held by the 
friends of a liberal Christianity, Janu- 
ary 12, 1831, when an association 
consisting of thirty members was 
formed. Hon. Nahum Parker pre- 


sided at the meeting, and measures 
xxiv—22 





were taken to obtain the use of the 
meeting house a portion of the time, 
if the pastor would not exchange 
with the Unitarian ministers. A 
committee was appointed to wait on 
Rev. Mr. Sabin and learn his de- 
cision, but he was unwilling to give 
the pledge that was asked. At a 
town meeting held in March, 1831, 
the following vote was passed : 


That the selectmen of this town, for the pres- 
ent year, be requested to assign to the Liberal 
party (so called) the use of the Meeting House 
Eight Sundays and the Baptists two Sundays, 
at such times as the Selectmen shall judge 
proper. 


The selectmen accordingly ap- 
pointed the last Sabbaths in April, 
May, July, August, October, Novem- 
ber, December, and January for the 
Unitarians, and the last Sabbath in 
September and the first Sabbath in 


January for the Baptists. Rev. Seth 


Winslow occupied the pulpit during 
a large part of the year 1833, and 
Rev. J. K. Waite during 1834 and 
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1835, except nine Sabbaths, when it 
was occupied by Mr. Robert F. Wall- 
cut to whom the people gave a call to 
become their pastor. Mr. Wallcut 
was installed in December, 1835. 





Four different pastors occupied the 
pulpit from 1837 to 1842, when Rev. 
James H. Layward was called to the 
ministry and remained until his sud- 
den death, January 13, 1844, at the 
age of thirty-five years. His minis- 
try here was during the great Miller- 


ite excitement, so called, and, on 
one occasion, after preaching with 
much zeal and earnestness in opposi- 
tion to what he believed to be errone- 
ous doctrines, he remained through 
some other exercises in the un- 
warmed house and took a severe 
cold, which was the immediate cause 
of his death. Mr. John S. Brown 
was at once called to the pastorate 
and remained about ten years. He 
was earnest and successful in main- 
taining the interests of the common 
schools, in establishing the library, 
and promoting temperance and mor- 
ality among the people. He is still 
living at Lawrence, Kan., at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two years. 

Since the changing of the church 
into a town hall, the First Congrega- 
tional society has hired the hall for 
its religious services. 


During the ten years from 1854 to 
1864, the pulpit was supplied by 
twelve different pastors. November 
8, 1864, Rev. Eugene De Normandie 
was called to the pastorate, and dur- 
ing his ministry a union was formed 
with the liberal Christians in Troy 
which was very acceptable to both 
parties, and which continued a year 
or more. Rev. Mr. De Normandie 
was succeeded in 1866 by Rev. Ira 
Bailey, who was installed in 1866, 
and remained till September, 1868. 
From that time this society has had 
no settled pastor. 

Methodist services were commenced 
here about 1866, by Rev. William 
Merrill, a member of the New Eng- 
land conference, in poor health, who 
had a farm near Howeville, soon 
after opening a Sabbath school in 
No. 3 school-house, preaching occa- 
sionally until he was again able to 
take a pastoral charge. A place of 
worship was secured and the pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
liam Merrill, Joseph Merrill, Henry 
A. Merrill, and George A. Tyrril. 





Julius H. Firmin, Charles L. Haskell. 


In 1877, it was deemed best for the 
interests of the church and society to 
have a place of public worship at the 
Depot village, and the New Hamp- 
shire conference sent the Rev. S. S. 
Dudley with that object in view. As 
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a result of this faithful work a chapel 
was erected and furnished. In 1895, 
the chapel at Howeville was sold, 
and the proceeds applied towards 
building a neat and convenient par- 





sonage near the present chapel at the 
Depot village. 

Rev. Mr. Dudley died at his home 
in Howeville, September 13, 1897, at 


the advanced age of ninety-one years. 
He made a bequest to be applied 
towards the purchase of a bell for the 
church where he had so long and 
faithfully labored. The following is 
a list of the pastors since 1877: 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel S. Dudley, 
J. A. Parker, William Merrill, 
A. W. L. Nelson, C. E. Eaton, 
J. M. Bean, Fred L. Rounds, A. H. 
Horton, B. P. Judd, William T. 
Boultenhouse. 

A branch of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was organ- 
ized in February, 1886, with eleven 
members, since which time the presi- 
dents have been Mrs. Mary G. Daven- 
port, Mrs. Mary E. Spaulding, Mrs. 
Harriet E. Cummings, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willard. At the present time there 
is a flourishing union of thirty 
members. 

The early settlers of Fitzwilliam, 
like those of most New England 
towns, planted the school-house be- 


side the church. For a number of 
years after the settlement of the town 
the schools were kept in private 
houses. The first school in town 
was kept by Sarah Harris, then six- 
teen years old, in the house of James 
Reed. She, after the close of the 
Revolution, married Ebenezer Pat- 
ten, an old soldier who had seen 
much hard service in the war, and, 
as tradition goes, while on picket 
duty captured single-handed and 
alone, forty Hessian soldiers and 
marched them into camp. The first 
school-house in District No. 5, or the 
‘‘ North Centre Squadron,’’ as it was 
called, was built of logs and was 
located on the common near where 
the solders’ monument now stands. 
As the population increased more 
school-houses were required until 
there were twelve school-houses with- 
in the limits of the town. 

The schools of Fitzwilliam com- 
pared favorably with those of the 
other towns in the county for the first 
sixty years or more after the settle- 
ment of the town. 


> 


In November, 1842, an organiza- 





Source of Scott's Pond, with Monadnock in Distance. 


tion was formed called the Fitzwil- 
liam Common School Association. 
Its object was ‘‘ to increase the inter- 
est in and to improve and perfect our 
common schools.’’ It had a mem- 
bership of 186, and during each year 
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South Pond or Laure! Lake 


a series of evening meetings were 
held during the fall and winter even- 
ings for twenty-five years, and at 
those meetings the several school- 
houses, where they were held, were 
packed to overflowing, with interested 
parents and citizens, while eager lis- 
teners filled the doors and listened 
outside the windows. These gather- 
ings, sO many and so largely at- 
tended, accomplished for the cause of 
education what could not have been 
accomplished by any other means 
whatever. 

During this time a school report 
from Fitzwilliam was used by the dis- 
tinguished ‘‘Long John’’ Went- 
worth, a native of New Hampshire, 
while delivering an address on 
schools in Chicago, and particular 
districts and schools in this town 


were designated as models worthy of 
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imitation by the schools of the great 
West. 

Much credit is due to Dr. Silas 
Cummings for the high standard 
which the schools attained during 
this period; for his great energy and 
indefatigable labors, while serving 
as school committee for more than 
twenty years. It is related of Dr. 
Cummings that at the closing exer- 
cises of an examination over forty 
years ago, of a term of our village 
school, he told the scholars he ‘* had 
rather attend a school examination 
than to visit a menagerie.’ 





Residence of P. S. Batchelier 


Fitzwilliam has always done her 
part towards furnishing men and 
means for all great emergencies. 
Twenty-three men from this town 
were in the Battle of Bunker Hill; of 
these one was in Captain Marcy’s 
company, one in Captain Hind's 
company, and the others in Captain 
Whitcomb’s company,—all in the 
regiment commanded by Col. James 
Reed. The total number of men fur- 
nished by Fitzwilliam during the 
Revolutionary War as stated in the 
town history was 144. As several 
enlisted and served more than once, 
the number of different persons in the 
list is eighty-eight. 

In June, 1780, the town voted to 
raise £2,500 to defray town charges, 
and to pay the soldiers in the Conti- 
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nental Army, and a month later 
£5,000 were raised to pay the sol- 
diers, and £6,000 to purchase the 
town’s share of beef that the state 
was called upon to furnish for the 
Continental Army. In January, 
1781, another appropriation for the 
same purposes was made, amounting 
to £2,434. 

The committee of safety consisted 
of Joseph Hemenway, Samuel Pat- 
rick and Ensign (Calvin) Clark. 
February 19, 1781, the town ‘‘ Voted 
and accepted of what the Committee 
had done in the hire of the Continen- 





Winfield M. Chaplin Henry C. Tenne 


tal Soldiers;’’ also raised ‘‘twelve 
thousand Dollars for to pay our Con- 
tinentals at their passing muster.’”’ 

July 25, 1781, the town ‘‘ Voted to 
raise our quota of Beef for the army, 
which is 6,834 pounds, and to give 
six dollars in hard money per hun- 
dred for said beef.’’ Also ‘‘ Voted 
to raise $410 hard dollars to pay for 
said beef.’’ 

Fitzwilliam also furnished its quota 
of men to the War of 1812, sixteen 
in number, and voted to make the 
pay of each soldier while in the ser- 
vice $10 per month. The soldiers 
from this part of the state were under 
command of Captain Marsh of Ches- 


It should be borne in mind that the amounts 
named were in Continental money of that date. 





Summer Residence of Mrs. Eliza K. Blair. 


terfield, and Daniel Forristall of this 
town was a lieutenant in the com- 
pany. 

During the War of the Rebellion 
Fitzwilliam furnished her full quota 
of soldiers, and a surplus of one, 
many of whom were distinguished for 
their coolness, bravery, and meritor- 
ious services on the field of battle, 
and who accordingly received merited 
promotions therefor. 

Excluding the eighteen three 
months’ men who were the first to 
enlist from Fitzwilliam for the de- 
fence of the country, many of whom 
again enlisted in other regiments, the 
town furnished 161 men for three 
years or during the war. Of these, 
thirty-six died while in the service, 
and their names are engraved in 
enduring granite upon our beautiful 
soldiers’ monument in the public park 
on Fitzwilliam common. As many 
more have gone to the ‘‘final roll- 
call’’ since their return to their New 
England homes. 
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The amount of bounties and extra 
expenses incurred by the town on 
account of the war was $29,933.37. 
In the year 1867, the town debt to 
the amount of $20,000 was funded by 
issuing bonds in denominations of 
$100 and $500, which were very 
readily taken by the citizens of the 
town, and in the year 1882 the last 
outstanding bond, or war debt of the 
town as it is commonly called, was 
paid. 

During the Rebellion large amounts 
of supplies were sent by the Ladies’ 
association, by families, and by indi- 
viduals for the comfort and general 
welfare of the soldiers. These sup- 
plies consisted of clothing, food, med- 
icine, delicacies for the sick, etc., 
while in many cases large expenses 
were incurred because of the sickness 
and mortality among the soldiers. 

Fitzwilliam is noted both for its 
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extensive ledges of granite underly- 
ing the soil, and its boulders of the 
same material upon the surface. 

In this respect no other town in 
this part of New England is more 
highly favored. The granite here 
has a uniformity of color, an even- 
ness and firmness of texture, and a 
freedom from seams of a lighter or 
darker shade, which render it valu- 
able for building and monumental 
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purposes. Fitzwilliam furnishes 
granite of two colors, the light and 
the dark, the former greatly exceed- 
ing the latter in quantity, and vastly 
more popular for general use. 

The two kinds may be seen in con- 
trast in the immense and massive 
walls, arches, and towers of the 
Union Railroad station at Worcester, 
Mass. A large part of the granite 
used in this structure was furnished 
by Daniel H. Reed of Fitzwilliam, 
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the stone of both colors coming 
from different parts of his extensive 
quarries. 
nished the granite for St. Paul’s 
church at Worcester. 

More than sixty years ago Fitz- 
william granite was quarried and 
worked to considerable extent by 
Daniel Forbush, Jude Damon, Sr., 
and Calvin Dutton, and considerable 


These quarries also fur- 
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ne Yard. 


quantities of granite were sent out 
of town before the building of the 
Cheshire railroad, and later Charles 
Bigelow, Melvin Wilson, Jude Da- 
mon, Jr., and others carried on con- 
siderable business in quarrying, cut- 
ting, and dealing in granite. 

But in 1864, Charles Reed, a man 
of great energy and enterprise, pur- 
chased the Phillips hill and several 
other tracts of land in town upon 
which there were granite boulders 
and quarries, and began the granite 








One of 0. H. Reed's Granite Quarries. 


business here. Upon his death he 
was succeeded by his son, Daniel H. 
Reed. His quarries have been 
worked longer than others in town 
and are the most extensive. The 
statues in the Horticultural hall in 
Boston were cut from Fitzwilliam 
granite, which has also found its 
way into a number of different states 


of the Union. The granite in the 
public library building at Natick, 
Mass., and a considerable quantity 


for the state capitol at Albany, N. Y., 
was furnished in this town. 

For a number of years commencing 
with the close of the last century 
there were two tanneries here, the 
first being that of Phinchus Reed, 
who conducted a large tannery in the 
centre village and was succeeded in 
this business by his sons, Daniel and 
Charles. 

Heavy shoes were manufactured 
for several years by Charles Reed for 
the Southern trade, but this business 
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Elbridge Cummings 


was long since given up to the larger 
manufacturers of other places. 

Joel Hayden had a tannery for 
many years and was succeeded by 
A. M. & J. Wood, who in turn were 
followed by A. S. Kendall. His 
extensive tannery was destroyed by 
fire in 1867, when he removed to 
West Swanzey, since which time 
there has been no tannery in this 
town. 

About 1830 the manufacture of 
palm-leaf hats was commenced in 
this town, and for many years fur- 
nished profitable employment for 
women and children. This business 
was for many years extensively con- 
ducted by D. Whittemore & Sons, 
who also in connection with this 
business carried on an extensive 
store for the sale of general 
chandize of all kinds. This store 
was closed in 1868, all the members 
of the firm having removed to New 
York city where they have since been 
engaged in business. 


mer- 
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Fitzwilliam was one of the pioneer 
towns of New England for-the manu- 
facture of wooden ware of all kinds 
and descriptions, including tubs, 
pails, buckets, measures, boxes, 
clothes-pins, mop- and broom-han- 
dles, rolling-pins, and pail-handles. 

As wooden ware constituted a class 
of goods not known during the early 
part of this century in the regular 
mercantile trade, it became necessary 
to seek for it a market, and within a 
few years after its manufacture was 
entered upon in earnest, the wooden 
ware peddlers of Milton Chaplin and 
Norris Colburn were distributing 
their wares not only in Southern 
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New Hampshire, but also in the other 
states of New England, and in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The fathers of Fitzwilliam were 
strong men, deserving of much larger 
mention than can be made of them 
here. One of them, Hon. Nahum 
Parker, was a man of note in state 
and nation, serving as judge of the 
state court and as United States 
senator; while his son, Amos A. 
Parker, who was born in Fitzwilliam 
October 8, 1791, became well known 
throughout New Hampshire. By 
profession a lawyer, he, at times, 
served as an educator and an editor, 
being for several years the editor of 
the New Hampshire S/a/esman. He 
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died May 12, 1893, aged nearly one 
hundred and two years. 

Among other prominent citizens of 
this town during the past century 
who have held offices of public trust 
for many can mention 
John J. Allen, for many years rep- 
resentative, selectman, and trial jus- 
tice ; 


years, we 


Dexter Whittemore, represen- 
tative, selectman, and justice of the 
peace; Capt. Jonathan S. Adams, 
distinguished for his military pride 
and ability in the old state militia, 
also representative and selectman; 
Dr. Silas Cummings, the ‘* good phy- 
sician’’ in active practice here for 
fifty-five years, who in his profes- 
sional duties had visited and _ pre- 
scribed for the third and fourth gen- 
erations, and in many instances to 
the fifth, who accomplished much for 
the cause of education, and during 
his superintendence raised the stand- 
ard of our schools to second to none 
in Cheshire county, and who, on the 
day of his sudden death, had made 
arrangements with an old companion 
in the work, to visit two school exam- 


inations; Daniel Spaulding, John 
Kimball, Milton Chaplin, Josiah E. 
Carter, Charles Bigelow; John J. 


Allen, Jr., who had served in both 
branches of the state legislature, and 
for twenty years was register of deeds 
for the county of Cheshire; we might 
mention many more but our space 
will not permit. 
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In common with almost every other 
town in New Hampshire, Fitzwilliam 
has profited by that great amount of 
summer travel that has made this 
state the sanitarium of the East, and 
our boarding houses and hotels rank 
with the best in situation and attrac- 
tiveness, as will be seen by the pic- 
tures which accompany this sketch. 


In many respects Fitzwilliam is 
without a _ parallel among New 


Hampshire's varied resorts for a 
summer outing. Its situation at the 
base of Monadnock mountain is at 
once beautiful, healthful, and inspir- 
ing, and upon the waters of Laurel 
lake and along its shores the artist, 
the scientist, the sportsman, the 
seeker for rest, and the seeker for 
recreation and pleasure may alike 
attain their several ends with unal- 
loyed enjoyment. Convenient of 
access, it is still thus far unspoiled 
by the artificial modes and manners 
of life of the more favored and pre- 
tentious summer resorts, yet the 
character of those who frequent the 
town year after year, is one of the 
strongest recommendations of the 
cultured and truly refined, who desire 
a home for the summer season where 
their environment and their associates 
will be as congenial as during the 
months of their city life. 

And we predict the time is not far 
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distant when both the east and west 
shores of our beautiful Laurel lake 
will be dotted with the cottages and 
summer homes of our friends and 
strangers from the larger cities of 
New England, all of whom we gladly 


GHOSTS. 


welcome. Every season that passes 
sees an even higher social tone and 
makes Fitzwilliam worthy to rank 
with Dublin, Canaan, North Con- 
way and Bethlehem for a summer 
resort. 


NOTE.—Many of the views of scenery, public buildings, and residences used in this article 
were taken by Frank R. Parker, an amateur artist of Fitzwilliam. 
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GHOSTS. 


[From the German of Julius Stuson.] 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


’T was late. My eyes were dim and tired, 
Yet, in some eager research fired, 

By lamp light I scanned, page by page, 
The wisdom of an ancient sage. 


When suddenly there came a tapping 
Upon the pane. Were spirits rapping? 
Of ghosts and ghouls I had no fear, 











Yet, rooming high, those raps seemed queer. 


I stared through night’s uncertain spaces. 
The moon looked down through leafy laces. 
I heard the nightingale’s clear trill— 

All other sounds were hushed and still. 


When I had well resumed my reading, 
Again the raps came—entrance pleading. 
Then, flinging window open wide 

I bade the rapper come inside. 


In rushed my ghosts in great commotion, 
Stirring the whole room into motion. 
Two June bugs were they, in a pet, 

That I could thus night's charms forget, 


That I could pore o’er musty papers, 
Lighted by smoky, fading tapers, 

When flower perfumes and soft moonlight 
Were outside in the sweet June night. 
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WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GILE. 


ZL ay G. 


ONSPICUOUS in early 
manhood as a soldier in 
the War of the Rebel- 
lion from his native 
state of New Hampshire, 

these maturer years of William Au- 

gustus Gile find him alike conspicu- 
ous and honored in his chosen profes- 
sion of the law and as a citizen in his 
adopted state of Massachusetts. Born 
in what is now the city of Franklin, 

June 5, 1843, the son of Alfred A. 

and Mary Lucinda Gile, his life as 

a resident of New Hampshire was 

passed on the ancestral estate of his 

parents, which skirts the left bank of 
the Merrimack river and lies almost 
opposite the farm where Daniel Web- 
ster lived in boyhood till manhood. 
The Gile homestead, which still 
remains in possession of the family, 
is, as was said of that city of old, 
beautiful for situation, and is noted 
for the beauty and charm of its 
architecture and surroundings. The 
original settler was Jonathan Gile, 
great-grandfather of William A. As 

a pioneer of New Hampshire he was 

one to defend the frontier in the 

French and Indian War. Again he 

shouldered his trusty flint-lock and 

fought at the reduction of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, and with Stark at Benning- 
ton in the War of the Revolution. 





A. 


Cheney. 1 


Four generations of the family have 
tilled the clear and fertile acres of the 
homestead, and the farm to this day 
is noted far and wide for its success- 
ful and intelligent management in 
past and present. 

The school days of young Gile were 
passed in the Hodgdon schoolhouse 
of his native town, in the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary, Tilton, 
and he was about to finish a prepara- 
tory course for college in the academy 
of his native Franklin, when he 
closed his books to become a soldier 
in the War of the Rebellion. At the 
time of his enlistment he was a 
sturdy, robust, and self-reliant boy 
of nineteen. He joined the Six- 
teenth New Hampshire regiment, 
and with him went his brother Fran- 
cis, then only seventeen years old, 
and who is now, as he has been for 
some years, a physician in East 
Orange, N. J. The two boys saw 
hard service and hard fighting in the 
Louisiana campaigns of Gen. N. P. 
Banks. They were in the expedi- 
tion up the Bayou Teche country, 
resulting in the capture of Fort Ben- 
ton. Acted after in the corps of 
marines on the gunboat C/i//on in the 
Red River expedition, engaging in 
the action at Gordon’s Landing along 
with Porter's fleet and ships of the 


1 Mr. Cheney was also the writer of the sketch of Ransom Clarke Taylor in the April GRANITE MONTHLY. 
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Capt. W. A. Gile. Aged 2! Years 


Gulf squadron. During this service 
in Louisiana the elder of the brothers 
became a sergeant. 

In August, 1863, on the expiration 
of its term of service the Sixteenth 
returned fromthe war. In the winter 
following young Gile attended the 
famous Taggart military school in 
Philadelphia, and at the close of the 
term went before the General Casey 
examining board sitting in Washing- 
ton, as a candidate for a commission 
in one of the United States regiments 
of colored troops. Asa result of the 
examination he was recommended by 
the board to appointment as a major, 
and this is the military title by which 
his New Hampshire comrades and 
friends speak of him to this day. 
But before his commission as major 
was received he was appointed cap- 
tain of Company E, Eighteenth New 
Hampshire regiment, and this posi- 


tion he accepted. When commis- 
sioned as captain he was only twenty- 
one years old, but for all that Gover- 
nor Gilmore and his advisers saw in 
him the man and soldier equal to the 
responsibility imposed, nor was ever 
occasion given for regret of the action 
taken. Among those in Captain 
Gile’s company were three brothers 
of the late Governor Harriman, then 
colonel of the Eleventh New Hamp- 
shire. The company was largely re- 
cruited among the strong and rugged 
lumbermen of northern New Hamp- 
shire, and it became the color com- 
pany of the regiment. Before the 
regiment left to join the Army of the 
Potomac and its base at City Point, 
Va., Captain Gile was presented by 
his Franklin friends with a sword, 
Judge Nesmith making the presen- 
tation speech in front of the Webster 
House in that city. Shortly after 
the arrival of the regiment at City 
Point, Captain Gile was detailed to 
serve as a member of the general 
court martial of the Army of the 
Potomac. The work of the court 
was exceptionally great, consequent 
upon the system of bounty jumping 
so prevalent at the time. In all, the 
court sentenced forty-seven men, 
most of whom were bounty-jumpers, 
to death. Some of these men were 
hung, while others, in consideration 
of the fact that their records were not 
so bad, were shown the leniency of an 
army execution,—that is, they were 
shot to death. Gen. Charles H. T. 
Cullis, now of New York city, pre- 
sided over this court. 

When, in the spring of 1865, Gen- 
eral Gordon made his attack in force 
on Fort Steadman, the general court 
martial adjourned on its own motion, 
and its members hurriedly rejoined 
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their respective commands and par- 
ticipated in the conflict. After Lee’s 
surrender and the discharge of his 
regiment from service, Captain Gile 
accepted a commission in the One 
Hundred and Seventeenth regiment, 
United States colored troops, and 
served until 1867, when he left the 
army after a service of nearly five 
years. 

Returning to Franklin, Captain 
Gile began the study of law in the 
office of Austin F. Pike and Isaac N. 
Blodgett, then composing a law firm 
in Franklin. Mr. Pike later became 
a member of congress and United 
States senator, while Mr. Blodgett 
attained to the supreme court bench 
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affairs. In 1871, Captain Gile left 
Greenfield for Worcester, which city 
has ever since been his home. For 
the first nine years of his life in Wor- 
cester he was a co-partner in the law 
business with Charles A. Merrill, 
but since 1880 he has been alone in 
his law practice. 

From the first his career in Worces- 
ter as a lawyer has been an uninter- 
rupted success. His specialty in law 
is as a jury advocate, and as such he 
ranks easily with the best in Massa- 
chusetts. As a citizen of Worcester 
he is every way representative and a 
leader in all measures designed for 
its advancement and welfare. 

As a member of the Republican 





of New Hampshire. From Franklin 
his studies were continued for two 
years in the Harvard Law School, 
and in 1869 he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. His first prac- 
tice was in Greenfield, Mass., as the 
partner of Whiting Griswold, at the 
time a prominent lawyer and man of 


party Captain Gile was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1886 and 
again in 1887. His legislative career 
was a marked credit to himself, his 
constituency, and the party. In 1888 
he was a delegate to the Republican 
National convention which placed in 
nomination Harrison and Morton, 
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and in the campaign of that year he 
did effective service for the party on 
the stump throughout the state of 
Maine. 

As a citizen of Worcester he has 
done much to keep alive and to main- 


GUSTUS GILE. 


Colonel Gile is the author of 
various papers which he has pre- 
pared and read from time to time 
before different organizations and 
gatherings throughout Massachu- 
setts. Of permanent interest and 





tain an active interest in military 
affairs. In 1892 he was elected the 
lieutenant-colonel, commanding the 
Worcester Continentals, an indepen- 
dent military organization, the mem- 
bers of which wear the uniform of the 
Continental Army and seek to per- 
petuate the military customs of the 
times of that army. The battalion, 
for such it is, has ever been since its 
organization a conspicuous feature of 
Worcester’s social life. 


nnie Gile. 


value, and particularly so at the pres- 
ent time, is his paper on ‘‘ Military 
Law and Courts Martial’’ which this 
number of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
contains complete. Prominent 
among his other papers is one of 
decided historic importance and 
worth, for under the title of ‘‘ Maxi- 
milian in Mexico,’’ it relates the 
story of the attempt of the French 
empire under Napoleon III to change 
by force of arms the government of 
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Mexico from a republic to that of a 
monarchy with the Austrian arch- 
duke on the throne of an emperor. 
For the preparation of this paper 
Colonel Gile 
equipped as the result of his service 
in the United States army on the 


was peculiarly well 


Texan-Mexican border line immedi- 
ately following the termination of the 
War of the Rebellion. 
was mobilized in Texas as the result 


This army 


of the sending by Secretary of State 
Seward of a note to the French gov- 
ernment, stating in effect that the 
American would not 
look with complaisance upon the 
attempt to establish a monarchy in 
Mexico. The 
Secretary Seward’s note was its em- 
bodiment of the intention of this gov- 
ernment to enforce the principles of 


the Monroe Doctrine by armed in- 


government 


real significance of 


tervention if necessary. 
France acquiesced in the 
demands of the United 
States and the Monroe 
Doctrine became more of 
a fact than ever before. 
When in 1895 the 
United States served 
notice on the government 
of Great Britain that her 
going 


a-gunning for 


boundary lines in Ven- 
ezuela would be antago- 
nistic to the letter and 
spirit of this same Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Great Brit- 
ain, as did France in the 
middle sixties, recognized the jus- 
tice and force of the attitude as- 
sumed by the United States and the 
Venezuela episode, so threatening for 
a day, was quickly and peacefully 
closed. 
trine a principal topic of discussion 


Again was the Monroe Doc- 
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and consideration, and as a result of 
this Colonel Gile by request, pre- 
pared and read the paper on ‘* Maxi- 
milian in Mexico’’ before the Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. As a 
participant in the preparations made 
to drive the French from Mexico if 
necessary, Colonel Gile had excep- 
tional opportunities to learn much 
concerning all that the Monroe Doc- 
trine implies, and as a result the 
paper read attracted special attention 
because of valuable fea- 


its many 


tures. Edward Everett Hale secured 
it for publication in his paper, the 
Commonwealth, it appearing by in- 
stallments in the issues of November 
16, 23, and 30, 1895. 

A paper of deepest interest entitled 
‘New Hampshire in the War of the 
Rebellion,’’ was read by Colonel 





The Gile Homestead 


Gile before George H. Ward Post 
10, G. A. R., of Worcester. A clos- 


ing paragraph of this paper says of 
the New Hampshire soldiers, as was 
said of Stark’s men, that on the field 
of battle the enemy laid thickest in 
As a Memorial 


front of their ranks. 
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Day speaker he is justly popular, and 
as such has appeared in many of the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

In his church affiliations Colonel 
Gile is a Unitarian, and he and his 
family are active in the affairs of the 
Church of the Unity, Worcester. 

He is a thirty-second degree Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. Socially, he is 
what the world calls an all around 
favorite, for added to the fact that he 





Corporal Alfred D. Gile 


Cadet Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass. Enlisted in Battery D, First Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery, and stationed at 
Fort Warren, Mass. 


is a fine conversationalist his mind is 
a perfect storehouse of information 
regarding the general affairs of the 
world, both past and present. In 
fact, in all of life’s phases Colonel 
Gile is a leader by virtue of his abil- 
ity and accomplishments. Physi- 
cally, he is a fine specimen of man- 
hood, tall and well proportioned. 
His face and head are of the same 
type as those of former President 
Cleveland, and some of his earlier 
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portraits bear resemblance to those 
of the author, William Dean Howells. 
Colonel Gile’s physical resemblance 
to Cleveland has been the cause not 
only of frequent remark, but also of 
several humorous occurrences. While 
a member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature Colonel Gile went to Washing- 
ton at the head of a legislative com- 
mittee, and accompanied by Capt. 
J. G. B. Adams, the sergeant-at-arms 
of the Massachusetts legislature. On 
a reception day the committee with 
Captain Adams went in a body to 
the White House, and it was not long 
after their arrival before here and 
there a visitor imagined that they 
saw in Colonel Gile the president of 
the United States, and pointed him 
out as such. Finally, Daniel La- 
mont, the secretary to President 
Cleveland in his first administration, 
and secretary of war in his second, 
appeared on the scene, and becoming 
cognizant of the situation entered 
heartily into its enjoyment. The 
genial Lamont paid dignified atten- 
tion to Colonel Gile and friends, and 
escorting them about the White 
House stood the colonel on the spot 
where shortly before President Cleve- 
land had been married. 

But the most amusing incident re- 
sulting from the mistaking of the 
colonel for President Cleveland hap- 
pened in Philadelphia on the occa- 
sion of the Centennial of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. Again was Colonel Gile 
present at the head of a legislative 
committee representing Massachu- 
setts, and among others accompany- 
ing the committee was Major George 
S. Merrill, then insurance commis- 
sioner of the state as well as major of 
a battalion of artillery of the Massa- 
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chusetts Volunteer militia. Presi- 
dent Cleveland and suite and the 
Massachusetts legislative committee 
were due to arrive in Philadelphia at 
near the same hour. On the arrival 
of the Massachusetts party Colonel 
Gile was at once taken for President 
Cleveland, and it was not long before 
a dense crowd gathered in front of 
his hotel. The fact that Major Mer- 
rill was in the attractive uniform of 
a Massachusetts officer of artillery 
served to give color to the report that 
the head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was no other than President 
Cleveland. Finally, the time came 
for Colonel Gile and his committee to 
leave the hotel for the Academy of 
Music, where a reception was to be 
given in honor of President Cleve- 
land. How to get through the crowd 
was the question. At last Major 
Merrill said to Colonel Gile, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as you are president you should 
govern with firmness and discretion.” 
Quick to comprehend the meaning of 
Major Merrill’s words Colonel Gile 
called a policeman, and addressing 
him said, ‘‘ It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that I arrive at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in ten minutes.’’ The 
officer facing about led the way, the 
crowd opened to the right and left, 
and amid the applause and cheers of 
ten thousand people the party of 
Massachusetts men wended their way 
to the carriages in waiting, but as 
they did so every eye was turned to 
catch a glimpse of Colonel Gile, the 
man mistaken for the president of the 
United States. 

Colonel Gile has been twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Mary Green 
Waitt of Boston, whom he married in 
1873. She died July 5, 1876, leav- 


ing a son and a daughter. The son, 
xxiv—23 
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William Waitt, is a graduate of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
vard University, and is now living in 
Boston. Thedaughter, Minnie Helen, 
has only recently finished a three 
years’ course of study in the Students’ 
Art League, New York, and she is 
fast gaining a reputation as an artist, 
and her sketches are accepted by 
leading publications of the country. 

The present Mrs. Gile was Clara 
A. Dewing of North Brookfield, 
Mass., whom Colonel Gile married in 
1878. The eldest child by this mar- 
riage, Alfred Dewing, is nobly sus- 
taining the military tradition of the 
family by service as a volunteer in 
the First Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery. He is nineteen 
years of age, the same as was his 
father when he enlisted in the War 
of the Rebellion. At the time of the 
son’s enlistment he was a student in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, where he was president of his 
class, captain of the college foot-ball 
team, and business manager of the 
Index, the college publication. He 
has already received his first promo- 
tion, that of corporal. A son, Law- 
rence Bliss, and a daughter, Mar- 
garet Lucinda, constitute the other 
living members of the family. Two 
sons died in infancy. 

The old homestead in Franklin is 
the summer home of Colonel Gile 
and family, and no man ever loved 
his birthplace with a stronger affec- 
tion than does Colonel Gile entertain 
for the roof-tree that sheltered him in 
his infancy and boyhood. Here also 
permanently live his eldest brother, 
Joseph Gile, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, class of °57, and a sister, 
Mary M. Gile. Both are widely 
known as former successful teachers, 
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the first in New Haven, Conn., 


schools, and the second in Orange, 
N. J. 
Colonel Gile is to-day in the full 
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vigor of a robust and active physical 
and mental manhood with every indi- 
cation of long years of usefulness and 
enjoyment yet in store for him. 


LAW AND COURTS MARTIAL. 


By Colonel William A. Gile. 


eYARTIAL law, says Black- 

\ stone, is built upon no 

settled principles, but is 

entirely arbitrary in its 

decisions, and is, as Sir 

Matthew Hale observes, in truth and 

reality no law, but something in- 

dulged rather than allowed as law. 

The necessity of order and discipline 

in the army is the only thing that 
can give it countenance. 

The English military tribunal 
transplanted to this country prior to 
our Revolution, was recognized and 
adopted by the Continental congress 
in the first American articles of war, 
in 1775, when the different courts 
martial, general, regimental, and 
garrison, were defined. The British 
court martial, which was the origin 
of the modern court martial, was 
once called the king’s court of chiv- 
alry, or the court of the high consta- 
ble and marshal of England, also, 
the court of arms or court of honor; 
this court of chivalry first had its 
existence in the reign of Edward the 
First, in the thirteenth century. The 
English law was contained in her 
military articles which, as has been 
said, were transplanted to this coun- 
try prior to the American Revolution. 
The code of army regulations and 
articles of war were first enacted in 
1786, and were afterwards enlarged 


and revised in 1806, and so remained 
until after our Civil War, when, in 
1874, the present code was enacted. 

Chancellor Kent, however, quotes 
Lord Mansfield, describing the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of courts martial of 
crimes committed in the army and 
navy as a military court which the 
wisdom of the ages had founded; 
and he describes military law as a 
system of regulations for the govern- 
ment of the armies in the service of 
the United States, authorized by act 
of congress known as the Articles of 
War; and naval law is a similar sys- 
tem for the government of the navy. 
But martial law is quite a different 
thing; is founded on paramount 
necessity and proclaimed by a mili- 
tary chief. 

The court martial is older than any 
court in the United States, and older 
than our constitution. The field 
officers’ court, authorized in time of 
war, and the summary court, author- 
ized in 1890, make up the list of five 
courts martial. 

The constitution expressly excepts 
the trial of cases arising in the land 
and naval service from the ordinary 
provisions of law, and practically 
withdraws the entire category of mili- 
tary offences from the cognizance of 
the civil magistrates, and turns over 
the whole subject to be dealt with by 
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the military tribunals. The author- 
ity to summon courts martial, is a 
constitutional function of the com- 
mander-in-chief, independent of legis- 
lation. 

Courts martial have equal legal 
sanction with the federal courts, 
though not a part of the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States, and are not 
classed with the inferior courts, 
which congress may from time to 
time ordain or establish. Not being 
a part of the judicial part of the gov- 
ernment, its authority and jurisdic- 
tion spring from the executive as 
commander-in-chief to aid him in 
commanding the army and navy and 
enforcing discipline therein. 

It is not a court of record in the 
sense in which civil courts are so 
classified—though a more complete 
record is kept than in any court of 
record, of all that transpires from the 
oath of the court and judge advocate 
to the order of the reviewing officer 
in promulgating the sentence of the 
court. It is not subject to judicial 
revision. 


Writs of certiorari, quo warranto, 


prohibition, or mandamus, cannot 
reach them. In England, these 
writs do issue from the court of the 
king’s bench, the officer who convenes 
the court either approves the finding 
or disapproves it; he cannot enlarge 
the sentence but may mitigate or 
lessen, and the chief executive may 
pardon. Habeas corpus is the only 
writ by which a prisoner in time of 
peace may bring the legality of his 
imprisonment before a civil tribunal ; 
the jurisdiction of the civil court in 
such cases, however, is not in its 
nature appellate. If the military 
court has jurisdiction and the court 
was legally convened, and the sen- 
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tence was one which, by the military 
code, it could enforce, the civil tri- 
bunal will not interfere with its dis- 
cretionary power, or attempt to cor- 
rect errors of procedure on habeas 
corpus. 

The judgment of a court martial is 
absolutely final and conclusive. It 
is a court of honor and a court of jus- 
tice in the purest sense. The oath 
which is administered combines the 
functions of the judge and jury. 
Members may be challenged as a 
jury may be, for cause only, but the 
court tries its own members when 
they are challenged. There is no 
challenge to the array or peremptory 
challenge. The finding of guilt or 
innocence is all like that of the jury, 
but the sentence which is passed by 
the court is like that of the judge. 
A majority only is required for find- 
ing, except in capital cases, where 
two thirds is required to convict or 
agree upon a sentence. The court 
is essentially a criminal court whose 
function is to award punishment upon 
the ascertainment of guilt; its judg- 
ment is a criminal sentence or an 
acquittal, and not a civil verdict. © 

The court martial has the power to 
punish contempts in its presence, 
though less jealous of its dignity or 
power than some of our common law 
civil tribunals and judges are of 
theirs. 

The grand jury has no office in its 
secret sessions and deliberation in the 
presentment of the charges and speci- 
fications which take the place of the 
indictment at common law. The 
accuser or prosecutor prefers the 
charges and specifications. Any 
general officer commanding an army 
may convene or appoint a general 
court martial. The jurisdiction, as 
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to territory of courts. martial, extends 
throughout the United States, and 
has no territorial limitations in this 
respect. The statute of limitations for 
offenses is limited to two years prior 
to the date of the order convening 
the court before which the accused is 
tried. The usual number of a gen- 
eral court martial is thirteen, and the 
senior officer is the president without 
designation. 

The judge advocate is designated 
as such and acts as the law officer of 
the court and the prosecutor for the 
government, and is also bound to 
protect the accused from improper 
questions when without counsel. 
The judge advocate swears the court, 
and the president swears the judge 
advocate, who also swears the wit- 
nesses, whose oath is precisely like 
the oath before a civil tribunal. 

The voting by members on guilt or 
innocence is taken in close session ; 
the judge advocate and all other per- 
sons are excluded from the delibera- 
tions and presence of the court. The 
vote is by written ballot beginning 
with the junior officer in rank, and 
no officer can lawfully divulge the 
finding of the sentence until the pro- 
mulgation by the reviewing officer. 

The court finds the result of its 
deliberations asa unit. No protests 
by individual members or dissenting 
opinions are allowed in commenda- 
tion of the superior or reviewing 
officer. The finding is the voice of 
the court and not of any part of its 
members. In fact, the information 
from a member of the court that he 
did not agree to the finding could 
not go on record, and a communica- 
tion from the president of the court 
to the reviewing officer would be 
irregular and subject the officer to a 
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reprimand, and as one would say, 
** Coram non judici.”’ 

The finding on specific charges 
enumerated in the army regulations 
as conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman cannot be divided by 
finding the accused guilty of one and 
not the other. No motion for new 
trial, petition for review, exceptions 
or appeal. 

In the trial the common law, 
rule of evidence, is quite closely ad- 
hered to; the relevancy or material- 
ity of the evidence to the issue in- 
volved; the competency of the evi- 
dence as to hearsay; the rule as to 
the best evidence; the burden of 
proof being upon the government, 
and the presumption of innocence of 
the accused are also fundamental in 
court martial trials. 

The court may find a person 
charged with a greater, guilty of a 
less offense of the same nature or 
class of offenses, as being charged 
with desertion to be guilty of absence 
without leave. 

In the fall of the year 1864 there 
was centered around the headquar- 
ters of the army at City Point, Va., 
all of the business of the army, and 
in the month of November there was 
experienced the exercise of an addi- 
tional function not before known in 
the army, viz., the voting for presi- 
dent of the United States, or for the 
electors, each state exercising the 
right of suffrage by voting for a com- 
mander-in-chief. General Grant had 
permitted the voting to be conducted 
without the public excitement of a 
campaign, and in the absence of that 
oratory of discussion on the stump,— 
for that was unnecessary. He had 
relieved the war from being a failure 
the spring before, and had nominated 
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Lincoln in the spring campaign in 
the Wilderness. Like John the 
Baptist, he had prepared the way, 
and we had nothing to do but vote, 
using the muster roll for a check-list. 
My first vote was cast at that time 
and place, having reached the age at 
which the right to vote is acquired, 
after being in the service the third 
year. I remember how proud I felt 
in acting as moderator of the meeting 
and sending the votes up to the 
Granite state to be counted. The 
vote stood Lincoln, 75, and McClel- 
lan, 3. 

The regular divisions of the non- 
combatants at City Point made a city 
of many thousand persons. The 
great medical department in which 
were the corps hospitals of the sev- 
eral army corps constituting the 
Army of the Potomac and of the 
James. The quartermaster depart- 
ment, with its great business of cloth- 
ing and supplying the army at the 
front. The commissary department 
with the bakers who were said to 
get in line with hard bread when the 
bases of supplies were attacked, the 
ordnance department that supplied 
ammunition, and the pay depart- 
ment. The engineers’ corps and 
General Benham’s brigade was the 
local military force that built a new 
line of earth-works in the fall and 
winter of 1864-'65, to protect the 
base of supplies. The provost mar- 
shal general’s department, with Gen. 
M. R. Patrick at its head as provost 
marshal, and the Tenth colored, who 
were doing guard duty over the 
supplies. There was one other insti- 
tution at City Point, and that was 
the bull pen. Inthe bull pen were 
bounty jumpers, substitutes, drafted 
men going to the front, prisoners of 
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war coming from the front, deserters 
awaiting trial. 

The result of the Wilderness cam- 
paign had thinned the ranks of the 
army. The best fighting regiments 
were often filled with the worst ma- 
terial that was in the army. The 
demands of the service in the fall of 
1864, for more drafts to take the place 
of those who were in the deadly cam- 
paign of the summer before, had led 
the cities and towns to offer large 
bounties to fill their quota, and a 
class of men were taking advantage 
of this condition of the country to 
enlist in one state and go upon the 
picket line and desert to the enemy, 
then goto another state and do the 
same thing as often as they could go 
through the operation ; this business 
having been carried on to such an 
extent that the military law depart- 
ment of the army was brought into 
action at City Point shortly after 
election, which took place on the 
1oth, and on the 14th day of Novem- 
ber, General Meade convened a gen- 
eral court martial by the following 
order : 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 


November 14, 1864. 
SPECIAL en 


No. 308. 
* * * * * * * * * 

2. A General Court Martial is hereby ap- 
pointed to meet at City Point, Va., at 10 o’clock, 
a.m., on Tuesday, the 15th day of November, 
1864, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for 
the trial of such prisoners as may be brought 
before it. 


Detail for the Court. 


1. Brevet Brig. Genl. C. H. T. Collis, Col. 
114th Penna. Vols. 

2. Lieut. Col. E. R. Warner, 1st New York 
Arty. 
3. Lieut. Col. R. E. Winslow, 68th Penna. Vols. 
4. Capt. R. H. Start, 3d Vermont Batty. 
5. Capt. Jos. W. B. Wright, 14th Mass. Batty. 
6. Captain Wm.A. Gile,18th New Hamp. Vols. 
7. 1st Lieut. Seth A. Emery, 3d Maine Batty. 
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8. Edward H. Morrill, 61st Mass. Vols. 

g. 2d Lieut. Albert George, 14th Mass. Batty. 

Capt. Paul S. Whitehead, Judge Advocate, 
68th Penna. Vols. 

No other officers than those ‘named can be 
assembled without manifest injury to the 
service. 

* * * *. * * * . 
By command of Major Genl. Meade, 
S. WILLIAMS, 
Asst. Adjutant General. 


The officers of the court were 
drawn from those organizations sta- 
tioned near City Point. Gen. Chas. 
H. T. Collis, the commander of the 
Pennsylvania Zouaves, whose men, 
when on parade, wore the red zouave 
uniform, being senior in rank, was 
president of the court. At the time 
this was written he was the commis- 
sioner of public works in New York 
city. He was a lawyer by profession 
before the war, and afterwards, for 
many years a successful Wall street 
operator in stocks. He was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of General Grant 
in the army, and up to the time and 
during General Grant’s pecuniary 
reverses in New York city. General 
Corliss was a delightful associate 
upon the bench and in the jury room, 
and in the duplex function upon the 
trial of causes at court. 

The other officers of the court were 
from Maine and Vermont, and one 
member of that court I have recently 
found in the person of Capt. Joseph 
G. B. Wright of the Fourteenth 
Massachusetts Battery, who lives in 
South Boston, and who is at Pember- 
ton Square as supervisor at the crimi- 
nal court. He has grown older, but 
has the same features and voice, and 
the same forceful expression that he 
had thirty-three years ago, when we 
were on court martial together.. The 
court sat in a cottage near Grant’s 
headquarters, furnished us by the quar- 


termaster, Captain Camp, to which 
court the infantry officers rode with 
horses from Colonel Strong’s corrall ; 
the battery officers, who composed 
the larger part of the court, came on 
their own mount. 

The court sat from the middle of 
November, 1864, for most of the time 
until the middle of March, when the 
officers at their own request, went to 
their own commands to take part in 
the closing campaign, in the race for 
Appomatox. But the court was not 
dissolved until after the surrender of 
Lee, and the order was dated April 
21, 1865, long after the officers had 
deserted the court for the field. 

The legislature of several states 
had provided for the vote in the 
army of the citizen soldiery, who 
were then entitled to exercise the 
right of voting for their commander- 
in-chief as soldiers, and for president 
of the United States as citizens. 
Judge Nesmith of New Hampshire 
told me of what took place in the 
discussion of this subject, when the 
law was being enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the Granite state, by an en- 
thusiastic member of the home guard 
patriots, in reply to objections made 
to the constitutional right of soldiers 
to vote at other places than at the 
polls in the towns where they were 
enrolled as voters; and gave his vin- 
dication of that right in these words, 
part of which he felt the force of at 
least. Said he, ‘‘If these soldiers 
who ‘are at front cannot vote, and 
those who have not the courage to 
go can vote and declare the war a 
failure, if the voice of the patriot at 
the front is smothered by the cowards 
and copperheads at the rear, if those 
who are trying to preserve the Union 
cannot vote—then, farewell liberty! 
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Good by, country! ‘Sang froid’ to 
everything that’s dear.’’ 

During the winter sitting of this 
court at City Point, there were tried 
a large number of capital cases for de- 
sertion, and bv farthe greater number 
were tried for that offense. The first 
two were professional bounty jumpers 
who had no military record, but were 
in the business of taking bounties 
and deserting, and repeating the 
offense. We sentenced those two 
men to be hung at the place desig- 
nated by General Meade, our review- 
ing officer, to whom our proceedings 
were sent for his action and promul- 
gation. 

I have tried to get the war depart- 
ment to give me the number of per- 
sons tried and the number convicted, 
and the disposition made of each 
case, as some of them had the benefit 
of the lenient spirit and stroke of 
clemency from the president. But I 
was informed from the judge advo- 
cate general's office that the records 
of our court are only contained in the 
published court martial orders, and 
that the rules of the office did not 
allow them to give any special infor- 
mation to any one but the parties 
who were tried and their counsel, 
to which I had to make the rejoin- 
der that the parties who were tried 
had no counsel before our court, and 
that they probably would not apply 
for the information as to when they 
were hung or shot. They did 
send me the order convening and 
dissolving the court, however, of 
which I have been able to make some 
estimates with other information 
which is appended. 

One fact we were sure of, that there 
was one batch of sixty deserters from 
the army of the James who were 


tried on the testimony of one cavalry 
corporal to the same overt act of 
desertion by all: 

He was a prisoner of war and got 
into Castle Thunder at Richmond, by 
mistake of the capturing officers, 
with the deserters, that the enemy 
were very kind to, and sent them 
home through Cumberland Gap, and 
by mistake sent this cavalry corporal 
with them, and when they were cap- 
tured the corporal was able to prove 
his capturer as a prisoner of war by 
his own comrades at the front, and 
he was taken out of the bull pen and 
used as a witness against the other 
sixty deserters. This was more effec- 
tive than the action of the common 
law federal courts, when in the case 
of Aaron Burr, with Chief Justice 
Marshall presiding, and the Ran- 
dolphs of Virginia, and Wirt and 
Wickham as counsel, and weeks of 
argument, Burr was not proven 
guilty because the jury were told 
that as they had but one witness to 
whom Burr had confessed his con- 
spiracy or treason, he could not be 
convicted, and two were required to 
convict by their testimony. We had 
only one witness for sixty deserters, 
but we made the evidence go. 

When a man had a record as a 
soldier and wanted word sent home 
to his folks that he had got shot in 
the army, out of special considera- 
tion for the feelings of his family, 
and for his previous good conduct, 
we did allow some exceptional cases 
to be thus leniently dealt with, but 
we were not always encouraged in 
this work of clemency. We fre- 
quently had an officer or enlisted 
man sent before our court for other 
offenses than capital. 

A captain of commissary who 
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wanted to use dry wood in the busi- 
ness of the commissary in the hide 
and tallow department, exchanged 
hay for wood with the natives, and 
was sent before our court on a charge 
of violating army regulations, but we, 
thinking he had no intent to do the 
government any wrong, found him 
guilty of the charge and specification, 
but attached no criminality thereto, 
and the proceeding went up to the 
commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, who then happened to be Maj.- 
Gen. John G. Parke, and the pro- 
ceedings came back to us disap- 
proved, with this indorsement, as I 
recollect it: “The finding of the court 
in case of Capt. is hereby re- 
turned disapproved. The ignorance 
and stupidity of the court is only 
equalled by the criminality of the 
accused. John G. Parke, Major- 
General.”’ 

There was no latent ambiguity to 
be observed in this language. This 
was, to use the language of our own 
courts, bill dismissed, verdict set 
aside, new trial ordered, and excep- 
tions overruled, all in one sentence 
and the future principles upon which 
the case should be tried, and the jury 
charged and the instructions given 
by the court beforehand. 

But I had a chance to look into 
the other end of the appellate court 
one day and got a different impres- 
sion from what I had received from 
the intermediate court. I went ona 
furlough of ten days to March meet- 
ing in New Hampshire, and on my 
return to City Point called at the 
White House to see Mr. Lincoln, 
as every officer used to do,—after 
seeing father and mother at home, 
went to see father Abraham at the 
White House, which was the home 





of all of us in going and coming to 
and from the front. As I sat in con- 
versation with Mr. Lincoln about 
affairs at City Point, his secretary 
came in, and, excusing the interrup- 
tion of our conversation, said, 

‘*Mr. President, that mother is at 
the door asking for the pardon of her 
son; shall I admit her next?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ but get 
me the papers in the case. I will 
pardon him. I would pardon old 
Cain this morning if he was here,’’ 
and taking the papers in his hand, 
which rested on his crossed knee, he 
wrote, ‘‘Let up on this boy. A. 
Lincoln,’’ and passed it to the secre- 
tary to be transmitted to the com- 
mander of the army and to the re- 
viewing officer of the court martial 
that had tried him. 

This scene with Abraham Lincoln, 
the commander-in-chief. and the 
presence of his gentle but noble soul 
mitigated the animadversions which 
I had felt from the reviewing officer 
at the front. 

There were some ludicrous pro- 
ceedings, going from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. General Patrick, the 
provost marshal general of whom I 
have spoken, wanted to discipline 
one of the Tenth colored stationed 
there, and had charges for insubor- 
dination preferred against him. We 
were supposed to sit with side arms 
when on duty in court, but the open 
fireplace and old black mantel at this 
cottage where we sat, had induced us 
to sit around the fire and let the 
judge advocate work away at the 
witnesses and arraign the prisoner 
while we were indulging in the army 
luxury of a smoke with the row of 
pipes that were usually filled upon 
the mantel-piece by the attendant or 
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But when General Patrick 
full dress uniform to 
prosecute this new colored acquisi- 
tion, we were all sitting in place at 
the table, with sword and sash, in 
order of rank, and judge advocate 
at the foot and president at the head. 

The provost marshal general hav- 
ing impressed the court with his dig- 
nity and being prepared to hear the 
case on its merits, to proceed with 
dignity and decorum as well as with 
regularity and proper formality, the 
judge advocate, Capt. Paul White- 
head, called a colored witness and 
told him to hold up his hands while 
he gave him the contents of an oath, 
and thereupon the following dialogue 
took place between the judge advo- 
cate and the black witness : 

Judge Advocate—Do you know the 
prisoner? 

Witness—Who do you mean by de 
prisoner ? 

J. A.—That colored man sitting 
near you. 

Wit.—What—know him—knowed 
him on de plantation afo we was con- 
scripted. 

J. A.—Well, what do you know 
about his insubordination ? 


orderly. 
came in in 
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Wit.—His what? 

J. A.—His acts of disobedience to 
orders ; what did you see or hear him 
do? 

Wit.—Well sah he was detailed 
by de first sargeant of de com- 
pany to go on guard, and he went 
up to de guard house and tour his 
scirtements off and throwed them 
down and dared every man for to 
touch him. 

General Corliss enjoyed this so 
much that he had him repeat the 
evidence. 

The following data were received 
from the war department of the capi- 
tal cases tried before our court: 

Number of cases tried for desertion 
and number of persons sentenced to 
be executed by general court martial 
convened by Special Order, No. 308, 
Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
November 14, 1864: 

Tried for desertion, 50; convicted, 
30; convicted of absence without 
leave, only 16; acquitted, 4. 

Sentenced to be executed, 46; sen- 
tence approved and directed to be 
carried into effect, 42; sentence ap- 
proved and mitigated, 3; sentence 
remitted, 1. 











JONATHAN'S VISIT TO JEREMIAH. 


By Clara Augusta Trask. 


MT had been for years the 
cherished dream of Jona- 
than Winkley's life to 
pay a visit to his broth- 
er, Jeremiah, in Boston. 

When Jerry Winkley, as he was 
familiarly termed, was but twenty- 
two, he had left the old farm at 
Perry’s Corners, and went to the city 
to seek his fortune. Jonathan had 
remained behind, married Sabrina 
Jones, and together they “took care” 
of Jonathan’s aged father and mother, 
for the modern fashion of leaving the 
old folks alone to shift for themselves 
had not yet invaded Perry’s Corners. 

The old people clung to life, as only 
those who have passed their three 
score and ten years can cling to it, 
and though they were always saying 
how glad they should be to go, they 
took heed to the preservation of their 
health, and Jonathan and Sabrina 
were gray headed and wrinkled them- 
selves before the old people were laid 
to rest in the corner of the burying 
ground where so many of the dead 
and gone Winkleys were quietly 
sleeping. 

Sabrina put the two old arm 
chairs away in the attic, conscien- 
tiously divided Mother Winkley’s few 
‘“‘things’’ among the three married 
daughters, and felt that she had done 
her duty by ‘‘ his folks.’’ 

“Sabrina,” said Jonathan one even- 
ing after the maple sugar had been 
made and marketed, and the spring 








soap boiling was well over, ‘‘ what 's 
to hender me from going to make 
that visit to Jeremiah next week? 
I’ve been talking about it for twenty 
year, but as long as father and 
mother was alive, I couldn’t never 
seem to make it come round right. 
What do you say to my going next 
week, Sabrina?’’ 

It came so suddenly upon Sabrina 
that it nearly took her breath away. 
She had heard the question discussed 
in all its various bearings a great 
many times before, but this setting a 
positive date for the visit seemed to 
bring it right home to her as never 
before. 

‘* Wall, I dunno,” said she, slowly, 
putting her thumb = speculatively 
through a hole in the blue stock- 
ing she was darning, and contemplat- 
ing it as if she hoped to gather 
inspiration from it. “T hadn't 
thought anything about it for some 
time. You’d have to have your 
bosomed shirts done up, and you'd 
ought to have a new neck stock. 
That one you’ve been wearing to 
meetin’ is gettin’ kinder frayed 
round the edges. And Jeremiah’s 
folks is awful ’ristocratic, Aunt Jane 
says.’’ 

‘I should have to have my hair 
cut,’’ said Jonathan, running his 
knobby hand through his sparse gray 
locks, ‘‘and I s’pose I should git 
cold—I most always do when I have 
her cut this time of year. And I 
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guess I’d have to have a pair of 
boots. Them Sunday boots of mine 
has got thin spots on both sides, and 
they ’d be liable to give out. Think 
you and Silas could git along with 
the work for a week ?’’ doubtfully. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Sabrina, rising to 
the occasion, ‘‘ Silas and I can man- 
age well enough. That are heifer 
don’t kick so much as she did, does 
she? And the old mare don’t need 
that spavin linimunt rubbed onto her 
leg but once a day, does she? Land 
yes, we can git along if you’re 
possessed to go.’’ 

‘“‘Tt’ll be a change for me, Sabrina, 
and I guess I need one. The doc- 
tors say that most anybody is better 
for a change, now and then. Didn't 
use to be so, but things has changed. 
I want to see Jeremiah and his folks, 
and I want to see that are subway 
that the papers talk so much about, 
and the new Union station, and the 
‘leven story buildings on Treemount 
street, and the ‘lectric cars. Jerry, 
he’ll be tickled to death to go and 
pint ‘em out to me.”’ 

‘*You ‘ll have to be awful careful 
round them ’lectric cars, Jonathan. 
They ’re terrible things, they say. 
Run over you in a minnit, if you 
don’t jump to one side quick ’n light- 
ning. If you should git in front of 
one of ’em, now, Jonathan—"’ 

‘‘For the land’s sake! Sabrina, 
you must think I’m a dumb-headed 
idiot to be a-standing onto a track 
waiting for a car to come along and 
smash me up. I guess I’ve got 
common sense, Sabrina. I guess I 
know enough to git out of the way of 
one of them thunder and lightning 
things when I see it a-coming.”’ 

After a good deal of argument, pro 
and con, for a week, it was decided 


that Jonathan should go to visit 
Jeremiah. 

And Monday morning, bright and 
early, he set forth on his momentous 
journey. Sabrina had put off her 
washing to drive her husband to the 
depot and see him off. The neigh- 
bors came out of their houses along 
the way, as the couple jogged slowly 
along behind old Whitey, to say 
good-by, and wish Jonathan a very 
pleasant visit. 

The old man wore his suit of 
‘*meetin’ black,’’ and his _bell- 
crowned hat, and his new boots, 
and carried his second bosomed shirt, 
and his handkerchiefs, and a clean 
pair of socks, in a very shiny black 
bag borrowed from Cousin Sarah 
Mills for the occasion. Cousin Sarah 
had “traveled” to Boston three times 
in her life, and was considered an 
authority on anything pertaining to 
traveling. 

Sabrina bade Jonathan good-by as 
the train came in sight. 

‘* Now, Jonathan, you be sure and 
look out for them ’‘lectric cars, and 
don’t forget to git your new specks 
—and here’s a Newtown pippin that I 
thought you might relish with your 
doughnuts, as you’re riding along 
on the cars, and there’s a place that 
is advertised in the paper where they 
sell glasses awful cheap—but Jerry, 
he ’ll know where it is, and good-by, 
and don’t forgit to jump out of the 
way when them ’lectrics—’’ and the 
remainder of her wifely admonition 
was lost in the rumble and roar of the 
train as it snorted out of the depot. 

Sabrina stood and watched the 
train out of sight, and then she un- 
hitched the old horse and clambered 
into the wagon. 

‘*Good land!’’ said she to herself, 
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as she turned the horse’s head toward 
home, ‘‘ what an awful solemn thing 
it is to travel! I feel exactly as if I 
had buried him!’’ 

The day passed slowly to Sabrina, 
and never before had night seemed so 
long in coming. Silas Green, the 
hired man, milked the kicking heifer 
safely, fed the hens, brought in the 
kindlings, and played checkers with 
Polly Duffy, who was staying at the 
farm house to keep Sabrina company. 

Sabrina hardly went to sleep all 
night. She tossed, and turned, and 
sat up in bed, expecting to hear 
something, and when she got to 


sleep, as she did along toward morn- 
ing, she dreamed of white horses, 
which she believed was an unfailing 
sign of trouble coming. 

The day was worried through with 
in some way, and the second night 


came. It seemed to Sabrina as if 
Jonathan had been gone a month. 

‘*I expect Jonathan’s having an 
awful good time,’’ she remarked to 
Silas, as he sat shelling corn to carry 
to the millthe next day, ‘‘I expect 
he ’Il have enough to tell about for a 
year.’’ 

‘* Yes, marm!’’ said Silas heartily, 
‘“*T’ll bet he will! Gosh! won’t he 
be too big to ’sociate with common 
folks, when he gits home, all primed 
up so with Boston and city manners ? 
I expect you and I won’t be no- 
wheres, Miss Winkley.’’ 

“I’m afraid them boots will be 
awful hard on his feet,” said Sabrina ; 
“they looked awful stiff to me. 
He’d ought to have got ’em before, 
and broke ’em in. That toe jint of 
his troubles him a good deal, and—’’ 

‘“‘Land!’’ said Silas, ‘‘he’ll never 
think of jints when he’s a-seeing that 
subway, and them ‘leven-story houses. 
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Do n't you fret a mite about that, Miss 
Winkley.’’ 

The evening was passed in talking 
about the wonderful sights Jonathan 
was destined to behold, and the 
family went to bed at nine o'clock. 

Sabrina took the cat along with 
her for company, for she sadly missed 
Jonathan’s subdued but familiar 
snore, and the cat was a loud singer, 
and she hoped might in part supply 
the monotonous nocturnal melody to 
which she was accustomed. 

‘Oh, dear,’’ said Sabrina to her- 
self, after the light was out, ‘‘ I dun- 
no whether I bolted that back door 
ornot. And I’d ought to have seen 
if the damper in that stove was all 
right. Did I wind the clock? And 
I wonder if there was a pail of water 
pumped in case anything should git 
afire? Jonathan always sees to them 
things, and I dunno whether I did or 
not. Good land! Tabby, what was 
that? I’m mortal sure I heard some- 
thing or ruther at that are back 
door.’’ 

Sabrina sat up straight in bed and 
listened. Surely, there was a black 
shadow across the uncurtained win- 
dow, and then there came a tap on 
the glass. 

‘*Oh, good land!’’ cried Sabrina, 
‘*T might have knowed that dream- 
ing of white horses meant something, 
and—’”’ 

“Sabrina! Sabrina!” cried a well- 
known voice, ‘‘ git up and let me in. 
It’s all-fired cold dancing round out 
here.’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s Jonathan!’’ cried 
Sabrina, in consternation, and slip- 
ping on her wrapper, she hurried to 
unbolt the door. 

‘* Why, Jonathan Winkley!’’ she 
exclaimed, as her husband entered 
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the house and threw down the black 
bag with an air of relief, ‘‘ how on 
the face of the earth come you 
here?’’ 

‘*Cars brought me, Sabrina. I 
vum, it’s good to git home now! 
Git the boot-jack and my slippers. 
I had to sleep in them dod-gasted 
boots last night. Could n’t git ’em off. 
Theyre about three sizes too small.” 

‘But what made you come home 
so soon, Jonathan? Warn’t Jerry 
and his folks glad to see you?”’ 

‘‘Jerry? Oh, yes, he was glad 
enough, I guess—’peared so at any 
rate. Boston is all right, Sabrina, 
for them that belongs there, but con- 
sarn it all, Sabrina, when a man gits 
of my age he’s better off to home! 
He’s used to it. I stood it one night 


—laid on a wire bed in a room lit 
with gas, and dassent put it out for 
fear everything would blow up, you 


know. Washed my hands in a hole 
cut into a white marble gravestun, 
and the water went down suller in a 
spout. Hot water right up stairs, 
too. Warn’t no roller towel, nuther. 
Could n’t git my boots off, and if I 
could there would n’t have been no- 
wheres to set ’em, everything was so 
fine. Cars a-running all night, and 
whistles a-blowing, and bells a-ring- 
ing—why, it was jest like a Fourth 
of July all the time. Never shet my 
eyes all night.’’ 
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‘“‘Why, Jonathan! Why, for the 
land’s sake!’’ 

‘“Yes, and napkins every meal, 
and no hearty vittles for breakfast, 
and dinner at six o’clock, and brandy 
in the pudding sass! And me a tee- 
totaller! Have a good time? Oh, 
yes, Is’pose so. Yes, I see the sub- 
way. Just like a suller, and you go 
down stairs to git to it. Tall build- 
ings, hey? Yes, there’s enough of 
them, and they have things that hist 
you clean to the top, and you don't 
have to walk astep. But I was ready 
to come home, Sabrina. I told Jere- 
miah’s folks that I had got to be to 
home to-morrer to see a man that was 
a-coming about a calf that he wanted 
to swap. Ha, ha, Sabrina. Give 
me a bowl of bread and milk, and 
let’s git off to bed. This ere trav- 
eling ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be.”’ 

**Did you git your specks?’’ asked 
Sabrina, as she placed the bread and 
milk before him, and she had “turned 
off the top of the pan,’’ too. 

**Land, no, I never thought of 
specks, I was so afraid I should miss 
the train and have to stay another 
night. I can git ’em down to Bunk- 
er’s store at the Corner, jest as well. 
By jinks, Sabrina, for right along, 
every-day living, there ain’t a bet- 
ter place in the world than Perry's 
Corners.”’ 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’ 


AND ITS 
By Otis G. 


NOTHER outing season 
has come and with it 
come the usual throngs 
of summer visitors to 
pass their short vaca- 

tions around New Hampshire’s 
largest lake; but of all those who 
will gaze in admiration over its 
island-dotted surface, at the blue 
mountains of the north country, or 
cast a line in the vain attempt to 
land the largest trout of the season, 
how many will know how to spell 
the curious old name the Indians 
have handed down to us? 

I have often heard it said that 
there were nineteen different ways of 
spelling the word, which, according 
to Chandler E. Potter, New Hamp- 
shire’s best authority on Indian his- 
tory and nomenclature, means ‘‘the 
beautiful water of the high place,’’ 
and is made up from Winne (beauti- 
ful), zipe (water), ees (high), and 
auke (place). It occurred to me one 
day to prove the truth or falsity of 
such a statement, and, from that time 
forth, I sought and recorded every 
form of the name that I could find in 
the course of my work among the 
manuscript and printed records of my 
native state. The result was start- 
ling, and seemed to indicate that no 
other word or name in New Hamp- 
shire, certainly, and possibly in all 
New England, is capable of being 
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spelled, or rather mis-spelled in so 
many different ways. Instead of the 
beggarly number of nineteen, I found 
one hundred and thirty-two, and my 
field was confined to the state and 
provincial records, maps, gazetteers, 
laws, and works on the general his- 
tory of the state. If one should 


search the records of the towns in 
the vicinity of the lake the number 
might be doubled and possibly more. 
Spelling was not a strong point with 


our forefathers, and the unconscious 
ingenuity of ignorance produces won- 
derful results with a few letters. The 
clearing of spaces in the wilderness 
for houses, and the struggle with the 
earth for the actual necessities of life, 
left little time for mental culture. 
School facilities were few, and book- 
learning was left to the minister and 
the ‘‘ squire.”’ 

The saying in regard to the nine- 
teen different forms I think must 
have originated from a foot-note by 
John Farmer in his edition of ‘‘ Bel- 
knap’s History of New Hampshire,”’ 
page 56, in which he notes eighteen 
forms besides the one ordinarily in 
use. Following are the one hundred 
and thirty-two spellings which I 
have collected, and I am quite sure 
the reader will find no two of them 
alike. A search for two like forms 
he will find as interesting and con- 


fusing as ‘‘ Pigs in clover.’’ These 
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are all actually found either in manu- 
script records or print, and not one 
of them is the result of the writer’s 


Winnipishoky, 
Winnipisokee, 
Winnepishoky, 
Winnipiseoca, 


Winnepsackey, 
Winipesoakey, 
Winnopisseag, 
Wenepesiocho. 


imagination : 


Winnipiseokee, 
Winepiseoka, 
Winnipisseake, 
Winnepesaket, 
Winepesocky, 
Winnepesocket, 
Winnipisseoce, 
Winnepesaot, 
Winnepisiokee, 
Winnipeseoke, 
Winnipishiokee, 
Winepissiocke, 
Winipissiokee, 
Winnipisiocke, 
Winipissiockee, 
Winipiseocee, 
Winipisiocke, 
Winnepisseoke, 
Winnepossoke, 
Winnipissokee, 
Winnipissiokee, 
Winnepiseokee, 
Winnipisioke, 
Winipisiokee, 
Winnepesockee, 
Winnipisiokee, 
Winnipissioke, 
Winnepissk, 
Winnipesse, 
Winepessiockee, 
Winnepissiokee, 
Winnipissioca, 
Winipissioca 
Winnipisseoccee, 
Winnipisseoce, 
Winnipiseoce, 
Winipishokee, 
Winnipeshokee, 
Winnipesauke, 
Winnepesauke, 
Winnipissaoke, 
Winnapusseakit, 
Winnepesaukee, 
Winipasekek, 
Winnepisioco, 
Winnepissiacoe, 
Winnipistioky, 
Winispisiokee, 
Winnepiseoke, 
Winnipesokie, 
Winnepesiokee, 
Winnapresseakit, 
Winepisseokie, 
Winnepisseokie, 
Winipisioke, 
Winipisioky, 
Winassosawque, 
Winipisaro, 
Winepessockey, 
Winnespiseoky, 
Winepiscocheag, 
Winnipissiockee, 


Winnepissioke, 
Winnipessioke, 
Winnipissauky, 
Winnipicioket, 
Winnipaseket, 
Winnapissaacka, 
Winnepissaocoe, 
Winnipishokey, 
Winnisposiokee, 
Winnispisiokee, 
Winnipoisekek, 
Winipoisekek, 
Winnepeseochee, 
Winnepisseogg, 
Winniposockett, 
Wenepesiokee, 
Wennepesiokee, 
Winnepeseochee, 
Winipesocee, 
Winepisackey, 
Winepisokey, 
Winnepiseoky, 
Wenepesioca, 
Winisipisiokie, 
Winnipissacca, 
Winnipisocy, 
Winnipissiocky, 
Wenapesioche, 
Winnapissiaukee, 
Winnepissocay, 
Winnapuseakit, 
Wennepisseoka, 
Winipisinket, 
Winipisiackit, 
Winnepiseogee, 
Winnepisseogee, 
Winnepiseoge, 
Winnipesaukee, 
Winnipesocee, 
Wenepesocke, 
Winnipissiackee, 
Winneposockey, 
Winnepossockey, 
Winnepisseohcee, 
Winipissikee, 
Winnepescocco, 
Winipisokee, 
Winnepisseockegee, 
Winnepasioke, 
Winnepissiaukee, 
Winnepesiaukee, 
Winnipesocket, 
Winipisseoca, 
Winipisiakit, 
Winnipiseogee, 
Winipiseogee, 
Winipissioket, 
Nikisipique, 
Winnipesaukay, 
Winnepiscockee, 
Winnipissiocki, 
Winepossockey, 


The presence of the double ‘‘n’”’ 
and the final double ‘‘e,’’ and the 
possible doubling of the ‘‘s’’ are 
responsible for many variations, and 
the contest between the terminations 
“auke” and “eogee” for many more. 
John Farmer, in his foot-note before 
mentioned, says the word “was proba- 
bly pronounced Win-ne-pis-se-ock-ee.” 
Ifthe Indian gave the name six sylla- 
bles it is an argument for the ending 
‘‘eogee,’’ but the present generation 
has shortened it to five, and the ten- 
dency of the last few years is in favor 
of ‘‘auke’’ with another ‘‘e’’ added. 
The latter form is generally given as 
the white man’s representation in let- 
ters of the sound the red man made 
when he meant ‘‘place.’’ The same 
sound may be represented by other 
letters, of course, and the difference 
between ‘‘auke’’ and ‘“‘eogee’’ is 
very slight, beyond that represented 
by ‘‘k’’ in one and hard ‘‘g”’ in the 
other. 

A few citations to works using the 
different forms will best show the 
great confusion that has existed for 
a hundred years in regard to the cor- 
rect spelling,— 

Winnipiseogee is used in ‘‘ Bar- 
stow’s History of New Hampshire,”’ 
both editions, 1842 and 1853; ‘‘San- 
born’s History of New Hamphire,’’ 
1875; ‘Merrill's New Hampshire 
Gazetteer,’’ 1817; ‘‘ Whiton’s His- 
tory of New Hampshire,’’ 1834, in- 
dex, the form in the text being 
Winnepiseogee; ‘‘ Index to Council 
Records,’’ 1631-1784, -pub. 1896; 
**General Statutes,’’ 1867. 

Winnipiseogee, ‘‘Belknap’s His- 
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tory of New Hampshire,’’ three edi- 
tions, 1784, 1792, 1813. 

Winnipissiokee, Holland’s map of 
New Hampshire, 1784, and here it is 
also called Richmond; map of New 
Hampshire, by Samuel Lewis, 1794, 
in Carey’s General Atlas, 1795. 

Winnepissiokee, “‘ New Hampshire 
Laws,’’ 1805. 

Winnepisiogee, ‘‘Farmer and 
Moore’s Gazetteer of New Hamp- 
shire,’’ 1823; ‘‘ Farmer and Moore's 
Historical Collections.’’ 

Winnepissiogee, ‘‘Carter’s Geog- 
raphy of New Hampshire,”’ 

Winnepiseogee, ‘‘Zell’s 
1875. 

Winipissioket, ‘‘ Map of the Most 
Inhabited Part of New England,’’ 
etc., engraved by Thomas Jefferys, 
London, 1755. 

Winnipisiokee, Blanchard and 
Langdon’s ‘‘Accurate Map of His 
Majesty’s Province of New Hamp- 
shire in New England,’’ etc., Ports- 
mouth, October 21, 1761, engraved 
by Thomas Jefferys. 

Nikisipique, Emanuel Bowen's 
‘‘New and Accurate Map of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England,”’ etc., London, 1752. 


1831. 


Atlas,’’ 
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Winnipesaukee, ‘‘ Hurd’s Atlas of 
New Hampshire,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Public 
Statutes,’’ 1891; ‘‘General Laws,’’ 
1878; ‘‘ House and Senate Journal,’’ 
1895; Calvert’s Weirs Times; ‘‘ Re- 
port of Endicott Rock Commission- 
ers,’’ 1892; and reports of other com- 
missioners to the house of representa- 
tives in 1879 and 1883. 

Winnepesaukee, ‘‘Index to New 
Hampshire Laws,"’ 1886; ‘‘ Potter’s 
History of Manchester, N. H.,” 1856. 

Winnipissiogee, ‘‘ New Hampshire 
Laws,’’ 1815 and 1830. 

Our own state officials have never 
been able to fix on any particular 
form of spelling, if we may judge by 
the state publications, as may be 
seen by the differences in the various 
compilations of laws. The same state 
of affairs exists in the law reports. 
The most recent public prints seem 
to favor the form Winnipesaukee, and 
it is to be hoped that this or some 
other of the one hundred and thirty- 
two may hereafter be used to the 
exclusion of all others. Any one, 
even the fantastic Nikisipique, would 
be better than all of them. But 
when doctors disagree every man 
will decide for himself. 


2 Beda, 
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‘LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER’”’ IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


@ walked along the High 
street of his native town, 
Newburyport, Mass., one pleasant 
autumnal morning, and saw for the 
first time, the—to his young eyes,— 
imposing edifice once occupied by 
that odd character, the soz disant 
nobleman called ‘‘Lord Timothy 
Dexter,’’ and his scarcely less singu- 
lar family. 

I still vividly remember the court- 
yard, at one time decorated with an 
extraordinary amount of lumber in 
the shape of human beings and dumb 
creatures of many sorts, each statue 
standing upon its separate pillar, to 
the intense admiration of the gaping 
rustics who visited the town to 
inspect this ‘‘aggregation of won- 
ders;’’ and it is said that ‘‘ Lord 
Dexter,’’ who was of really the hum- 
blest extraction, and ignorant to a 
singular degree, fairly beat the Scot- 
tish Earl of Buchan, who was in- 
fected with a similar mania. 

Much of this statuary rubbish, 
however, at the time the place was 
first pointed out to me had been 
removed, and the house and grounds 
had come into the possession of a 
gentleman of refined taste, who soon 
rendered them fit to be classed among 
the most pleasing objects of inspec- 
tion in this old city by the sea. 


xxiv—24 


Sm HEN but a mere lad, the 

| writer, holding the hand 

| c\a | of his loquacious uncle, 
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Upon an arch directly opposite the 
front door, however, there still re- 
mained images of Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson. Adams, on 
the right, was bareheaded, and when 
first placed in their strange position, 
upon an inquiry by some one why 
this distinction was made, since Jef- 
ferson’s chapeau was in its place, the 
great ‘‘lord’’ replied, ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I would have anybody stand at 
the right hand of Washington with 
his hat on?’’ 

‘‘Lord Timothy Dexter’’ was at 
one time known by his eccentricities 
far and wide, and, on the score of a 
little money, accidentally amassed, 
proclaimed himself, in front of his 
residence, “Lord of the East, lord of 
the West, and the greatest philoso- 
pher in the Western World.’’ Few 
are aware of the fact that this re- 
markable character once had a farm 
at Chester, N. H., where he spent 
his leisure, and that he came to this 
place afterward, in 1795, and lived 
about two years. His name appears 
on the tax record for 1796. At the 
time Dexter took up his residence in 
Chester, the old township, which in- 
cluded Auburn, was the center of 
considerable political influence. Sev- 
eral families of distinction — Bells, 
Livermores, Frenchs, and others,— 
names prominent in the state and 
nation, lived here and enjoyed wide 
repute. ; 
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The new comer, with his self-con- 
ferred title, had a colored coachman 
named Jack, and often rode out in 
his carriage, generally in the direc- 
tion of Candia, where a friend of the 
family resided. This carriage, by 
reason of the careless driving of the 
coachman, was upset near the late 
residence of J. A. Hook, and badly 
damaged. His lordship escaped with 
some slight cuts and bruises. In the 
summer of 1796 he frequently rode 
on horseback down Chester street 
and out on the Derry road. On 
these occasions he usually wore a 
showy dressing-gown, which con- 
cealed his awkward appearance on 
horseback. 

At his home in the Granite state 
he indulged a generous hospitality, 
and was in good repute among his 
workmen and immediate friends. 
When abroad he affected a haughty 
demeanor, foreign to his real nature, 
and decidedly repellant to his super- 
iors in point of rank and influence, 
who refused to tolerate his manners 
or claims to social equality. 

It was while living in Chester, and 
there enjoying himself, when Col. 
John Greenleaf, of Newburyport, 
heard that Dexter’s house in that 
city, the State street property, was 
for sale, Colonel Greenleaf wrote to 
Dexter, asking if he would sell the 
house, and the price. Dexter replied 
in the most laconic style: 

‘* CHESTER, N. H., 1796. 

Cot. GREENLEAF: Yours received. $10,000 


—take it or leave it and be damned. 
T. DEXTER.” 


The colonel showed the letter to 
his friends and said that as he was to 
be damned in either alternative he 
would ‘‘take it,’’ and so he bought 
he house at the price named. 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


It appears that after Dexter had 
got rich, he thought he would buy 
a fine house at Newburyport, and 
he would thus become one of the 
grandees of that staid old colonial 
town, such as there were in those 
days when there was a distinction of 
rank which has now disappeared. 
So he bought the house which is 
now used for the public library, and 
expected the great people to call on 
him. The first day at dinner, his 
wife set upon the table a pot of baked 
beans, direct from the oven, as she 
had been accustomed to do in their 
more humble dwellings. When Dex- 
ter came from his business to dinner 
he saw the incongruity of the dish 
with the handsome dining-room, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘What would Mr. 
Dalton say to a pot of beans on his 
dinner-table,’’ and seizing the pot he 
dashed it against the wall, staining 
the fine old-fashioned wall paper. 

After a very short experience he 
found that the grandees did not show 
any signs of admitting his family 
into their charmed circle; his offer 
to pave State street the entire length 
at considerable cost, if the fathers of 
the town would re-name it Dexter 
street in his honor, was refused, and 
he determined to sell his great house 
and retire to New Hampshire, where 
he imagined he could dazzle the rus- 
tics with his blossoming splendor and 
reign ‘‘ monarch of all he surveyed,”’ 

So there is little doubt that Dexter 
was hastily led hither by this egotis- 
tical purpose, and not by the prestige 
of the society actually found in Ches- 
ter and vicinity, afterward indulging 
the hope that his own personal im- 
portance would be enhanced by the 
association. His means of course 
permitted him to live in good style, 
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and in a country town would make 
him the object of much attention, 
especially of those who were depen- 
dent upon his patronage and bounty. 
Unfortunately for his pretentions, he 
soon came into collision with leading 
men and provoked the ire of Judge 
Livermore, causing him to forget pro- 
priety and dignity by striking the 
great ‘‘Lord Timothy Dexter’’ with 
his cane. This unpleasant affair ter- 
minated with the removal of this odd 
personage from the soil of the old 
Granite state the next year, and 
again he took up his residence in 
Newburyport, where his queer antics 
were carried on to the amusement, 
and not infrequently to the disgust, 
of his townspeople. He was said, 
upon certain hilarious occasions, cele- 
brated in a tomb which he had con- 
structed under a summer-house in 
his garden on High street, to have 
indulged in the mastication of bank- 
bills between slices of bread and but- 
ter, doubtless to the envy of his boon- 
companions. 

Among his literary efforts was the 
book ‘“‘A Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones,’’ which it is needless to say 
was as odd and eccentric as himself. 
One prominent feature about it was 
that there was not a single comma, 
semicolon, colon, period, interroga- 
tion or exclamation point in or about 
it from beginning to end, but at the 
very last page there was an addendum 
devoted to the ‘‘stops and marks,’ 
and headed with the information: 
‘*Here are the punctuation marks in 
abundance, and every reader can salt 
and pepper to suit himself! ’’ 

The house where Dexter lived in 
New Hampshire is still standing, and 
for many years after he left it was 
used as a hotel and place of public 
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resort. The yard in front and a wide 
space at the side is paved with large, 
flat stones, the handiwork of his 
neighboring yeomen in the long ago; 
some of these smooth stones are now 
covered with soil. This was part 
of the improvement he made on the 
place while he occupied it, and had 
brief dreams of his future glory. 

According to his own account, 
Timothy Dexter was born in Malden, 
Mass., January 22, 1747. After hav- 
ing served as an apprentice to a 
leather dresser, he commenced busi- 
ness in Newburyport, where he also 
married a widow, who owned a house 
and a small piece of land, part of 
which, soon after the nuptials, was 
converted by him into a shop and 
tan-yard for his own use. 

By application to his business, his 
property increased, and the purchase 
of a large tract of land near Penob- 
scot, together with an interest which 
he bought in the Ohio Company’s 
purchase, eventually afforded him so 
much profit as to induce him to buy 
up public securities at forty cents for 
the pound, which securities soon after 
became worth twenty shillings on the 
pound. By these and other fortu- 
nate business transactions he pros- 
pered so greatly, that property was 
no longer the sole object of his pur- 
suit; he exchanged this god of idola- 
try for that of popularity, as already 
shown. 

Though in the main possessed of 
no little tact and business foresight, 
some of his lordship’s speculations 
in trade have become quite as cele- 
brated for their oddity as those of 
Gould for their unscrupulous cun- 
ning. He once anxiously inquired 
of some merchants, whom he knew, 
how he should dispose of a certain 
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sum of money. Wishing to hoax 
him, they answered, ‘‘ Why, buy a 
cargo of warming-pans, and send 
them to the West Indies, to be sure.”’ 
Not suspecting the trick, he at once 
bought all the warming-pans he 
could find, and sent them to a 
climate where there was every reason 
to suppose ice would be far more 
acceptable. To the utter astonish- 
ment of his advisers, the warming- 
pans met with a ready sale, the tops 
being used for strainers, and the 
lower parts for dippers, in the manu- 
facture of molasses. 

With the proceeds of his cargo of 
warming-pans, Dexter built a fine 
vessel; and being informed by the 
carpenter that wales were wanting, 
he called on an acquaintance, and 
said, ‘‘My head workman sends me 
word that he wants ‘wales’ for the 
vessel, what does he mean?” “Why, 
whalebones to be sure,” answered the 
man, who, like everybody else, was 
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tempted to improve the opportunity 
of imposing upon Dexter's stupidity. 

Whalebones were accordingly 
bought; but, finding that Boston 
could not furnish enough, he 
emptied New York and Philadel- 
phia. The ship carpenters, of 
course, had a hearty laugh at his 
expense; but, by a singular turn of 
fortune, this blunder was also the 
means of increasing his wealth. It 
soon after became fashionable for 
ladies to wear stays completely lined 
with whalebone, and as none was to 
be found in the country, on account 
of his having thus so thoroughly 
swept the market, it brought a 
golden price. Thus his coffers were 
a second time filled by his odd tran- 
sactions. 

The career of the great and only 
“Lord Timothy Dexter” abundantly 
proves that ‘‘ Providence sometimes 
shows his contempt of wealth by giv- 
ing it to fools.’’ 





CHIEF JUSTICE CARPENTER. 


Alonzo P. Carpenter, chief justice of New Hampshire, died in Concord, May 
21. He was the son of Isaac Carpenter, and was born in Waterford, Vt., Janu- 
ary 28, 1829. He was educated at Williams College, where he was graduated in 


the class of 1849. Soon after the completion of his college course he took up his 


residence in Bath, N. H., where he became principal of the high school. Among 
his pupils was Miss Julia R. Goodall, who became his wife in 1853. 

His legal education was had in the offices of the Hon. Andrew S. Woods and 
with I. & S. H. Goodall. He was admitted to the bar in 1853 and formed a part- 
nership with the Hon. Ira Goodall. This partnership continued until 1856, when 
Mr. Goodall left New Hampshire. Mr. Carpenter continued in practice at Bath, 
and in 1863 was made county solicitor. This office he held for ten years. In his 
general practice Mr. Carpenter at this time made a specialty of causes arising 
under the bankruptcy act, and until the repeal of that law was intrusted with 
nearly all the business of that character which arose in his section. 

In September, 1880, his son, Gen. Philip Carpenter, now an attorney in New 
York city, was admitted to partnership with his father and this relationship was 
sustained until July 12, 1881, when the father was appointed an associate justice 
of the supreme court. 

Upon the death of the late Chief Justice Charles Doe, Judge Carpenter was 
commissioned chief justice April 1, 1896, and would have retired by reason of age 
limitation January 28, 1899. 

Judge Carpenter was an honorary alumnus of Dartmouth College, having 
received from that corporation the degree of doctor of laws. A similar honor 
came to him also from his own alma mater, Williams College. 

Judge Carpenter leaves a widow, one son, Gen. Philip Carpenter of New York 
city, and three daughters, Mrs. Frank S. Streeter of Concord, Mrs. Bond Thomas 
of Orange, New Jersey, amd Helen, who lives at home. 


HIRAM J. JONES. 


Hiram J. Jones, who died recently in Nashville, Tenn., was born in East 
Washington, August 11, 1835. In early manhood he attended the Tubbs Union 
academy in Washington. Later he was a clerk in the “ Great 8” dry goods store 
in Concord. After leaving there he went to Nashville, Tenn., where he married 
Miss Cornelia Ford. He was private secretary to Andrew Johnson when he was 
governor of Tennessee. In 1869 he removed his family to Chicago, which place 
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has ever since been his home. He was widely known in Chicago, being for many 


years at the head of the especial assessment department and president of the 
board of local improvements. He has held the office of city controller and com- 
missioner of public works. In fact he has been employed in the city in high posi- 
tion since 1869. He was a staunch Democrat. Mr. Jones has been treasurer of 
the Church of the Epiphany for twenty-five years. He was a member of the 
Illinois club, being its treasurer and secretary for several years. He was buried 
in Nashville, Tenn., beside his wife who died in 1892. He leaves four children, 
Mrs. John A. Carr, Miss Annie Weaver Jones, Miss Cornelia Jones, and Mr. Ford 
Jones. 


JACOB WENDELL. 


Jacob Wendell, for thirty-five years a merchant of New York city, died May 
21, at his home there, after an illness of two weeks. The second surviving son of 
the late Jacob Wendell of Portsmouth, where he was born July 24, 1826, and the 
sixth in descent from Evert Jansen Wendell of Albany, he was descended from 
some of the earliest emigrants to the colonies of New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. Among these were the families of Staats and de Key, Quincy 
and Rogers, Wentworth and Sherburne. In 1843, he went to Boston, where, in 
1854, he became a member of the firm of J.C. Howe & Co. In 1863, he removed 
to New York, where he took a principal part in the business of this firm until its 
dissolution, in 1874. For twenty-four years he had been at the head of the busi- 
ness formerly in their charge, first under the name of Wendell, Hutchinson & Co., 
and later under that of Jacob Wendell & Co. He was a director in the Mer- 
chants bank, the Continental Insurance company, and the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance company, and for many years he had been a vestryman of Cal- 
vary church. In 1854, he married the youngest daughter of the late N. A. Bar- 
rett of Boston, who, with their four sons—Barrett, professor of English literature 
in Harvard University; Gordon, Evert Jansen, and Jacob—and six grandchildren, 
survives him. The integrity and the simplicity of Mr. Wendell’s character 
endeared him alike to those who knew him in business and in private life. 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD. 


Hon. Joseph G. Pollard, for forty-two years a prominent resident of Woburn, 
Mass., died at his home, May 12. Mr. Pollard had been largely identified with 
town and city interests during those years, having served in both houses of the 
legislature, on the school board and public library committee. He was a much 
respected member of the First Congregational church, where he served as deacon 
for twenty-six years, and superintendent of the Sunday-school twenty-four years. 
He was unmarried, and leaves two sisters and two brothers to mourn his loss. 
Mr. Pollard was born in Wilton in 1833. 
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FITZWILLIAM, Amos J. Blake . 

SPRING GHOsTS (foem), Laura Garland Carr 

New HAMPSHIRE MEN OF MARK: 

Il. Witti1am AvuGustus Give, G. A. Cheney 

MILITARY LAW AND Courts MarTIAL, Col. William A. Gile 

JONATHAN'S VISIT TO JEREMIAH, Clara Augusta Trask 

New HAMPSHIRE’S LARGEST LAKE AND ITS ORTHOGRAPHY, Otis G. 
Hammond 

‘*Lorp TimotHy DEXTER™ IN NeW HAMPSHIRE, George Bancroft 
Griffith 


New HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


Subscription: $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 20 cents per copy. 
Entered at the post-office at Concord, N. H., as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1898, by the Granite Monthly Company. All rights reserved. 


| I}ustrated, printed, and electrotyped by the Rumford Printing Company, Concord, N. H. 
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Quality Rather 


The International is 
Scientific and Practical. 


Words are easily found. Pro- 








Meanings are easily learned. The 
growth of words is easily traced, 







than superfiuity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 





President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“ The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of Soourate information.” 





Than Quan 


It is the School-Teacher 
of the Republic, 


The International and its abridg- 


nunciation is easily ascertained. WEBSTER’S ments are in general use in the 
INTERNATIONAL colleges and public and private 


schools, Should you not give the 


and excellence of quality rather DICTIONARY students access to the same Dic- 


tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 












Specimen pages and testimonials from emine 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


As much a toilet necessity 
as acomb oracurier. Clip 
your boy’s hair. Clip the 
back of husband’s neck. 
Husband clip his beard. 
Save their cost ina month 
and they’re good for vears. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates ‘‘Easy-Running, 
or send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Prices. 


























COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 








The Keating Bicycle 







































IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN BICYCLES 


We would like that you should know more about 


KEATINGS 


The fine mechanism, The Hubs, 
The Bearings, The Spokes, 
The Double Roller Chain 











will not stretch, shorten, bind, clog or 
choke with mud or dirt 


A Wheel for the heavy and light rider as well. 
A Wheel for the road, practical utility or speed. 
Send for Catalog. 


Keating Wheel Company. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 










That decreases friction and increases speed. That | 


nt persons and publications sent on application. 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
Desicns 
CopyvricuTs &c 





aazene sending a sketch and description may 
uickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


invention ts probably 


le. Communica- 

























tons strtet rere ype RS Patents 


ithout ¢ 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated wee — 7 Jasnest cir. 
e jonree. Terms, $3 a 
WN four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


culation of any scientific 


ah Munn Co. recel; 
rou, unn 0. receive 


NN & Co, 2srorwr NeW York 


St., Washington, D. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mas. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrevtp has been used for children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 


five cents a bottle. 


_ ${PROMPTLY SECURED 









or’s Help” and “How you are swindled.” 
Send us a rough or model of your 
invention or improvement and we will tell 
you free our opinion as to whether it is 
probabl an We make a specialty 

bf applications rejected in other hands. ¢ 
Higheet selerences furnished. 

MARION & MARION 
PATENT SOLICITORS & EXPERTS 
Civil & Mechanical Engi 8, Graduates of the 
Polytechnic School of Engineering Bachelors in 
Applied Sciences, Laval University, Members 
Patent Law Association, American Water Works 
Association, New England Water Works Assoc. 
P. Q. Surveyors Association, Assoc. Member Can. 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

os W asHINorTon, D. C. 
OFFicEs: { MonrTREAL, Can. 
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Write for our interesting books ‘’ Invent- 


ie tind 
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Each Brand of Bradley’s 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
New Hampshire 


Senter House 
Centre Harbor 


Open for the Season. 





The SENTER Howse is admirably situated on elevated ground 
overlooking Lake Winnipesaukee, and the views from the hotel 
piazzas are unsurpassed. 

The drives are numerous and attractive. Boating, Fishing, 
Fresh Water Bathing, and Tennis. Open fires and steam heat. 


Special Rates for June and July. 


OSCAR G. BARRON, Proprietor. 
BOSTON OFFICE, QUINCY HOUSE. W. C. BRADLEY, Manager. 





CONCORD, N. H. 


Hm HH 


Orders for Printing of every description, from an address card to an elegantly illustrated 
book, executed promptly and at the lowest possible prices consistent with good workmanship. 
Portraits, views, etc., photo-engraved in half-tone or line,—best of illustrations,— at 
reasonable prices. 
mH He 


Samples and Estimates.. 
promptly furnished. Rumford Printing Company, 


Call on or address.. Concord, N. H. 
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Mks. Lovisk WELCH, Superintendent. 


MORIAL HospItTAlL FOR Wom! 


Physician in Charge. 


— 
= 


66 Souru Sr., CONCORD, N. 
. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 


JULIA WALLACE-RUSSELL, M. 


THI 


THe New HampsHirRE MEMorIAL HosprraL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
66 South St., Concord, N. H. 


Jutta WatLace-Russe ut, M. D., Physician in Charge. 


Mrs. Louise WeEtcH, Superintendent. 


This quiet, homelike sanitarium for invalids is under the auspices of The Woman’s Hos- 
pital Aid Association. President, Miss Mary A. Downing, Concord, N. H. Vice-Presidents: 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Newport, N. H ; Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, Manchester, N. H. Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Caroline R. Thyng, Laconia, N. H. Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 
Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell, Concord, N. H. Auditors: Mrs. Mary W. Truesdell, Mr. John F. Jones. 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
7 PAMPHLETS CONTAINING 
COMPLETE MAPS, HAVE 
BEEN ISSUED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TITLES, © 
AND WILL BE MAILED UPON 
RECEIPT OF 2¢1N STAMPS 
FOR EACH BOOK.@© 
ON APPLICATION TO 


PASSENGER 


DEPARTMENT, 
i BOSTON. 
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ALL ALONG SHORE 
~/ AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
| LAKES AND STREAMS 

FISHING AND HUNTING 













LAKE SUNAPEE 
¢ MERRIMACK VALLEY 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
iso Summer Tourist Book giving list of 
pear pel —: Brits ae ya list, 
© e information, Se 
ee orev: : Dd Handers, 


*GP&TA. | 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS 


+ + THE NEW + 4 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 
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COLONNADE OF THE MT. PLEASANT HOUSE. MT. WASHINGTON IN THE DISTANCE 


The New Mount Pleasant House in the White Mountains will open for its 
fourth season in July. 
FINEST GOLF LINKS OF ANY HOTEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


New bridle trail up Mt. Stickney an added feature. Only trail of its kind East of 
the Mississippi river. A ranch of 200 acres in grass and grain forms a part of the hotel 
property. Dairy farm and barn, containing large herd of cattle, from which the hotel 
is supplied with pure milk and butter 

The superior class of MUSIC and the TABLE will continue leading features and 
unexcelled. 


BIRCH ROCK SPRING WATER, FRESH FROM THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars from New York, Boston, Concord, Portsmouth, Portland, Burling 
ton, Montreal, and Quebec, direct to stations of the Boston & Maine and Maine Central Railroads on the 


Hotel grounds. Nearest point to Mt. Washington. Trains for the Summit leave from the station on the 
Hotel grounds 


ANDERSON & PRICE, [lanagers, Mt. Pleasant House, N. H. 


Also Managers HOTEL ORMOND, Florida East Coast Hotel System. 
POST, TELEGRAPH, AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
TWIN (PIT. HOUSE 


OUR 
AMOUS 





HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 


SUIT HOUSE 


























































































































View of Notch 
through 
Crawford 
House 
Window. 
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Through trains from Boston, Concord, New 





York, Montreal, Quebec, and Portland, 


arrive at and depart from station on hotel grounds. 


THE MT. WASHINGTON CIRCUIT TRIP. 


FINEST DAY'S TRIP IN AMERICA. 


POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES IN EACH HOTEL. 


BARRON, MERRILL & BARRON, Managers. 


Special rates by the week during June and July. Correspondence 





solicited. 





0. G. Barron. 


Bo 


C. H. Merrill. 
W. A. Barron. 


jon Office, Quincy House. 






This is the greet- 
ing to the iceman 
one-quarter of the 
time in 500,000 
families in the 
United States, and 
it may be your 
greeting to him if 
your refrigerator is 
an 


ALASKA 


Guaranteed to use one quarter less ice than 
any other refrigerator and to keep food 
perfectly for a week in hottest weather 


Try your dealer; if he can’t supply you 
we'll sell you direct and ship on days 


trial. Send name on postal for catalogue and 
NY) I 


W price. 

W 

THE CLARK-SAWYER COMPANY, ¥ 
v Worcester, Mass. 
ceeecececcceeececececeeceece 


== 400 


WEAR GOLD 


Rimless 
Spectacles 
and 
Eyeglasses. 


h cececececececeeceecee : 


Our specialty is correct- 
ing such eye treubles as 
cause defective vision, head- 
aches, sore and inflamed eyes, 


etc ° 
Gold Rimless 


w Spectacles and$ 
wy Eyeglasses for. 


Nickel for $2.00. 


. 


OUR PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
is the only one in Manchester. You can save time 
and money, and get the most perfect and becoming 
work by sending your oculist’s prescriptions and 
repair work to us. 


$10 Artificial Eyes for $6. 


BROWN & BURPEE, 


y THe KENNARD, - - - - - MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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** Contains as much flesh-torming 
matter as beef.” ‘ 
Walter Baker &Co.’ss | 
ri  Breaktast 
4 st test of mor¢ than » 
hundre —". years’ use among a 
eople, and fo © purity and 
hi anne walle to om jualled.” 
TRADE-MARK Medical and Surgical Journa . 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. ¢ 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





All Roads are 
alike to a.... 


MONARCH 


? Perfection is the 
: result of our long 
experience........ 


Ask us for a Catalogue. 


MONARCH .+.*.# 
CYCLE MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK 
LONDON. HAMBURG 

































